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What Shall We Do About 
Cold Weather? 4 (=. 


By A. F. Camp, Horticulturist Agricultural Experiment Station 


A burnt child dreads the fire and 
on the same principle, with two se- 
verely damaging winters for a back- 
ground, many of the citrus growers 
of the state are beginning to feel ap- 
prehensive as another winter looms 
ahead. If a man who has lost two 
crops in succession and has a grove 
carrying only a comparatively light 
crop for the third year as an after 
effect of the last cold, wishes to feel 
apprehensive, can one blame him? 
Many of those whose groves suffered 
severe damage during the past two 
winters are looking into the ques- 
tion of grove heating and wonder- 
ing whether it is the logical solution 
of a vexing problem. In so doing 
some are overlooking factors that 
might be involved to aid them with- 
out the purchase of heaters. 

One of the most important factors 
in protecting a grove from cold is 
the condition of the trees themselves. 
There appears to be in the minds of 
many a feeling that a tree must be 
starved during the fall in order to 
carry it into the winter in a condi- 
tion to withstand cold weather; 
whereas the evidence indicates that 
this is an erroneous conclusion. Dur- 
ing the past two seasons it was again 
and again obvious that the best fed 
trees and the groves in the most vig- 
crous condition were best able to 
withstand the cold weather, while 
groves that had been starved during 
the previous season or seasons were 
proportionally less able to withstand 
the rigors of a cold spell. This state- 


ment should not be taken as in any 
sense a recommendation for exces- 
sive fertilization during the fall, but 
rather that a liberal application of 
fertilizer, sufficient to keep the trees 
in a good condition should be applied, 
not only in the fall but in the preced- 
ing spring and summer as well. Yel- 
lowing due to inadequate applications 
of nitrogen should be considered as 
a danger signal to those whose groves 
are located where they are likely to 
be injured by excessive cold. 


The danger of. flushing trees by 
late applications of fertilizer is con- 
siderably less than many would sup- 
pose, since temperature and moisture 
conditions during the fall and early 
winter probably play more of a-role 
in putting the trees in a dormant con- 
dition than does the application of 
fertilizer. It was noted last winter 
that heavy applications of nitrate of 
soda during November failed to flush 
trees even as far south as Sebring, 
and in the light of our general infor- 
mation, we would suspect that this 
failure to flush was most probably due 
to the low soil and air temperatures. 
It is true, of course, that if a tree 
has plenty of moisture and available 
nitrogen a period of warm weather 
may cause it to flush, but the chances 
of this occurring during the early 
winter are rather small and the dam- 
age that may result from starving 
the trees would be considerably more 
than the danger that might be incur- 
red through fertilizing. It is like- 
wise true that hungry trees will fre- 


quently flush with the rest when 
moisture and temperature is right. 

This matter can be carried some- 
what further. It has been observed 
repeatedly that trees that have had 
their fruit removed prior to the cold 
weather come ‘through in much bet- 
ter shape than do those trees that are 
bearing a crop of fruit at the time 
the cold weather occurs. Year before 
last a grove was examined in which a 
few rows through the center had been 
picked a few weeks prior to the cold. 
At that time picking had been stop- 
ped due to poor marketing conditions 
and the fruit was still on the remain- 
ing trees when the freeze occurred. 
The trees from which the fruit had 
been picked came through with only 
@ loss of a few leaves, while those 
trees that were still carrying their 
crop of fruit lost all their fruit and 
in addition were from 5 to 75 per- 
cent defoliated. When a grove is var- 
iable as to the lay of the land, and is 
consequently hit much harder in cer- 
tein areas than it is in others, it is a 
wise precaution to remove the fruit 
from the cold areas before there is 
a chance of a cold spell occurring, 
providing the variety is such as to 
permit its shipment. This may result 
in saving the fruit in these areas and 
in addition may improve the condi- 
tion of the tree so that it. will with- 
stand the cold weather with practic- 
ally no damage, where it would have 
been severely injured if it had been 
carrying a load of fruit. 


Continued on page 30 
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Protection vs. Indemnity 


Is It Wiser To Protect Groves Against Frost Damage Or To Purchase Crop 


Perhaps the outstanding difference 
between California and Florida citrus 
production lies in the difference read- 
ily apparent in the mental attitudes 
of the growers of the two localities 
toward frost and frost damage to 
their crops and properties. 


Whether California leads the world 
of horticulture in protecting against 
frost damage by the use of smudge 
pots or heaters of many varieties be- 
cause these things originated there, 
or whether they were originated be- 
cause of the latent yearning of Cal- 
ifornia growers for some such meth- 
od of protection, would be impossible 
to say. The fact remains that the use 
of heaters of one kind or another is 
almost universal in California. In 
Florida the use of heaters is suffi- 
ciently exceptional] to occasion com- 
ment, That is, it was until the past 
twenty-four months since which time 
the sale of heaters in Florida has 
taken on a very considerable acceler- 
ation. 

That California obtains highly ben- 
eficial results from the habitual use 
of heaters is not to be disputed. To 
make a statement to the contrary 
would be to bring down upon one’s 
head the wrath of the great majority 
of California citrus growers, as well 
as an unanswerable volume of statis- 
tics and facts which to them far more 
than justify their adherence to heat- 
er practice, 

Studying the situation carefully 
one finds that California has several 
advantages over Florida in the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits. Equally so, 
Florida has advantages all its own 
over California. 

To look the thing squarely in the 
face, confining ourselves to the ques- 
tion of frost protection, it seems that 
California’s uniformly colder winters 
are one of California’s advantages. 
In the citrus properties of the Pacific 
slope they are accustomed through 
most of the winter to nights suffi- 
ciently cold to keep their trees well 
dormant through the cold season. 
This, together with the fact that they 
do not go in for rough lemon root- 
stock (which will send up sap much 
more quickly during a brief winter 
warm spell than any other) keeps 
their trees in a hardier and tougher 
condition throughout each winter 
than is normally the case in Florida. 
With the sap forced down to the 
roots by continuing coolness the Cal- 


Insurance Against Frost? 
By P. L. Waycoup 


ifornia citrus trees are more cold re- 
sistant than can be the case in Flor- 
ida where a normal winter brings 
with it much relatively warm weath- 
er. 

In theory this should make it eas- 
ier to protect the California trees 
against frost damage than it is to 
protect Florida citrus trees against 
the same degree of low temperature 
in a cold spell. Also, the fruit hang- 
ing upon the Florida trees is general- 
ly thinner skinned and more delicate 
than the California product. How- 
ever, until someone cares to come for- 
ward with definite and provable 
claims that Florida trees and fruit 
are too tender to be protected by 
means of heaters, the foregoing 
would seem to argue that if it is 
wise, desirable and profitable to pro- 
tect California citrus properties a- 
gainst frost by the use of heaters, it 
is all the wiser, more desirable, and 
more profitable to protect Florida 
groves similarly. 

Protection of any sort against 
frost is, of course, a source of ex- 
pense; and as such must be charged 
up in the cost of crop production. 
Keeping down expenses is just as es- 
sential to earning profits from a 
grove property as in any other bus- 
iness, and from that angle we run 
into a lot of arguments bearing upon 
the use of heaters in Florida groves. 
Some of these are worthy of quite 
serious consideration; some are not. 

It must be admitted that cold 
spells sufficient to produce frost dam- 
age are generally more frequent in 
California than in Florida. Weather 
bureau figures establish this to be a 
fact. Therefore a California citrus 
operator can get more use out of 
heaters than can a Florida grove 
owner. There is hardly a California 
winter which does not produce suffi- 
cient frost menace to warrant hav- 
ing the heaters going merrily once or 
several times. On the contrary in 
Florida there may be not only a 
whole winter, but perhaps several 
winters in succession, which will pass 
without need for firing. This leads 
some Florida growers to argue they 
can better take their frost losses 
without attempt at protection at 
such time as cold spells occur, and by 
saving the investment and upkeep of 
heater installations that they can 
come out as well or better than if 
they went to all the trouble and ex- 


pense of installing and maintaining 
heaters. 

Unfortunately there are not avail- 
able sufficiently definite figures, nor 
comparative studies, of authentic na- 
ture to controvert this argument pos- 
itively. However, it is to be noted that 
the growers bringing it forward in- 
variably stress the peculiar and ad- 
vantageous situation of their own 
particular groves with relation to 
cold protection and air drainage. Al- 
so it is to be noted that the “trouble” 
involved in handling and maintaining 
heater installations is quite apt to be 
stressed, even more than the item of 
expense. 

Old-timers in Florida, however, 
know that the grove which apparent- 
ly possesses unusual features of cold 
protection during perhaps. several 
cold spells may during yet another 
cold spell suffer more severely 
than its “less protected” neighbors, 
so freaky is frost and so apt is it to 
defy the understanding of the aver- 
age human mind. Is there any such 
thing upon the Florida peninsula as 
a citrus grove fully protected by Na- 
ture against frost damage? 

The “trouble” of handling frost 
protection, should not influence any 
grower. It is certainly no argument. 
Consideration of this important mat- 
ter seemingly should not contemplate 
the “trouble”? of handling frost pro- 
tection, provided it is efficient frost 
protection, should not influence any 
grower. It is certainly no argument. 
Consideration of this important mat- 
ter seemingly should not contemplate 
the “trouble”, but should be confin- 
ed to the question of the investment 
and the interest upon that invest- 
ment, plus cost of maintenance, 
which expenses must be balanced a- 
gainst savings or earnings coming 
from crops and trees saved from frost 
damage in the emergencies. 

After all, isn’t che thought of 
Florida growers upon this subject 
more greatly influenced by inertia, 
the fact that it hasn’t been the prac- 
tice here to ust heaters generally, 
than by anything else? 

Particularly when we look into the 
use of frost insurance during the past 
few seasons do we begin to see that 
somewhere there is appreciation of 
Florida’s real need to be watchful of 
Jack Frost in citrus operations. 

The very large volume of frost in- 
surance which has been written upon 
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Florida citrus properties during the 
past few winters indicates that there 
are many who are alert to the con- 
stant threat of frost damage during 
the winter season, 

There is no real object in denying 
the hazard of frost damage. Here we 
have a continuing record of citrus 
production in Florida covering a per- 
iod of more than three hundred 
years; and the figures are there for 
all to read who sincerely wish to look 
the facts in the face. Also, if it were 
not for this same hazard we would 
be in a deplorable condition. in our 
citrus industry in Florida, for half 
the people of the United States 
would be down here engaged in rais- 
ing citrus fruits and despite Clear- 
ing Houses and everything else the 
job would be sadly overdone. They 
have the same frost hazard in every 
sizable area of horticultural produc- 
tion, of whatever kind, everywhere 
in the world. 

Admitting the hazard, as we must 
admit it, what are we going to do 
about it? 

The purchase of insurance does not 
prevent damage to crops or trees. It 
simply provides indemnity, when, as 
and if the claim is paid, against an 
immediate and definite loss. This in- 
demnity at the best is but partial 
compensation for that particular loss, 
and does not contemplate the delay 
and expense involved in recondition- 
ing trees and bringing them back to 
a corresponding state of healthy pro- 
duction. 

Crop insurance at best is no more 
than equivalent to rental insurance, 
covering one year’s rent upon a val- 
uable property. It does not cover the 
loss of the property itself, nor com- 
pensate for the possibility of the loss 
of the rent for several years follow- 
ing. , 

The vogue of crop insurance in 
Florida does not owe itself to the 
growers, so much as it does to the 
marketing agencies. The marketing 
agencies in stipulating crop insurance 
in connection with loans or advances 
upon crops are concerned with the 
collateral for that loan and a source 
of repayment of the loan in the event 
frost damage renders that collateral 
valueless. Once that loan is repaid 
through the insurance, when, as and 
if paid, the interest of the marketing 
agencies ceases. Right there is where 
the true interests of the growers be- 
gin, and in very dead earnest. In the 
matter of frost protection or indem- 
nification the interests of the grow- 
_ers of the fruit and of the marketing 
agencies handling the sale of that 
fruit are not identical. On the con- 
trary, they are quite divergent. 


Fire insurance and crop insurance 
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are two quite different things, despite 
the fact they are both underwritings. 
Fire insurance compensates for the 
loss of property when destroyed by 
fire. Crop frost-insurance compen- 
sates but for a single year’s income 
from a property. Fire insurance hav- 
ing been so long an established fea- 
ture of our modern economic exist- 
ence is a quite definite thing. It can 
be purchased with one’s eyes shut 
with every assurance of satisfaction. 
Experience, however, indicates the 
wisdom of having the examination of 
the text of a crop insurance policy 
made by competent legal talent, and 
carefully. interpreted to the under- 
standing of the average grower. 
Again, if one buys fire insurance 
upon a given property this year 
there is knowledge that payment of 
premium next year will also pur- 
chase fire insurance upon the same 
property. Experience to date with 
crop insurance in Florida shows that 
the varying total amounts of crop in- 
surance made available to this state 
from year to year give no such as- 
surance to any grower. A grower 
may purchase through crop protec- 
tion this year, and without sustain- 
ing a loss find it impossible to obtain 
coverage next year because the avail- 
able total amount of crop insurance 
already has been oversubscribed by 
others. There is always a practically 
unlimited amount of fire insurance 
available to would be insurors, but 
the amount of crop insurance avail- 
able in any crop- year is limited. 
When the companies writing crop in- 
surance have written the total a- 
mount they have agreed upon for a 
certain season the books are closed. 
No more crop insurance may be ob- 
tained by anyone. The fact that this 
agreed amount is determined solely 
by the underwriters, and in any giv- 
en year may be considerably less than 
during the preceding season, solely 
as the underwriters’ judgments dic- 
tate, complicates the problem of crop 
insurance very considerably. Grow- 
ers who contemplate placing crop in- 
surance, if disappointed in placing 
it find themselves carrying the risk 
whether they will to do so or no. 
We recall reading in THE CIRUS 
INDUSTRY several years ago of the 
owner of a five acre grove near De- 
Land who bought a miscellaneous lot 
of heaters and used them*’to protect 
his grove during the frost period of 
February 1917. He was able to show 
sales of fruit from his five acres 
amounting to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars before the unprotected grove of 
his next neighbor had recovered suffi- 
ciently to yield a nickel’s worth of 
fruit. Undoubtedly in that instance 


heaters paid quite handsomely. There 


Five 
are other concrete instances which 
may be cited, some of most satisfac- 
tory experiences with heaters, some 
unsatisfactory. 

However, when we in Florida un- 
dertake to improve in our own fash- 
ion upon the proven successful heat- 
er practices of other sections we 
should be careful. The writer knows 
of one instance where a Florida 
grower used twenty heaters of a cer- 
tain type to the acre where the man- 
ufacturer stipulates the use of forty 
to the acre. The Florida grower fail- 
ed to obtain adequate protection a- 
gainst frost damage, but having used 
only one-half the prescribed number 
can hardly complain. 

We recall also last winter Frank 
Kay Anderson in his Impressions page 
of THE CITRUS INDUSTRY telling 
of observing very heavy frost dam- 
age to a forty acre grove in the in- 
terior during the January frost per- 
iod, while a complete installation of 
high priced heaters stood stacked be- 
neath a shed, unusued, 

The writer is not competent to 
hold forth upon the use or misuse of 
heaters, nor interested in recom- 
mending, or hinting toward a recom- 
mendation of, any style or type of 
heating apparatus. By the way, the 
old time method of wood firing is still 
in favor with many growers of suc- 
cessful experience. It is the function 
of this article simply to set forth 
certain points for the consideration 
of growers, to the end that discus- 
sions and interchange of thought up- 
on this subject may be stimulated. 
If the writer’s thoughts as set forth 
in the foregoing may serve this pur- 
nose that will more than compensate 
for the trouble of setting them on 
paper. Florida citrus growers need to 
discuss thoroughly . numerous prob- 
lems which are before them. Failing 
the single annual opportunity of the 
Horticultural Society, which unfor- 
tunately also all cannot attend, what 
better place to air thoughts and opin- 
ions than in THE CITRUS INDUS- 
TRY which reaches so many thous- 
ands of growers here, and which is 
devoted exclusively to citrus and the 
needs of citrus growers regardless of 
their location or marketing affilia- 
tions. 


A 50-gallon barrel of dill pickles 
was recently furnished to the Univer- 
sity dining hall by A. W. Leland, 
foreman of the College of Agricul- 
ture farm. The cucumbers were 
grown and pickled on the farm. 


Spuds Johnson says that as long as_- 
we are not in a position to change 
it, there is no need to worry about 
the weather. 
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Some Hints On Grove 


Heating 


By A. F. Camp, Horticulturist Agricultural Experiment Station 


The information in this short ar- 
ticle is offered as an aid to those who 
are so pessimistic concerning the win- 
ter weather of Florida as to have ex- 
pended some money or credit in the 
purchase of grove heaters. We join 
with those who hope they will not 
have to use them, just as we certain- 
ly hope that we will not have to col- 
lect our accident insurance; and that 
is what grove heaters are, ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE, 


Fall is at hand and now is the time 
to recall that a BILL OF LADING 
HEATS NO GROVE! Whether the 
bill of lading calls for a thousand 
heaters or a thousand gallons of oil. 
A simple thing to remember? Yes, 
but more money has been lost on 
grove heating through overlooking 
simple things than has been lost in 
complicated problems. Therefore, the 
rest of what we have to say will con- 
sist of SIMPLE THINGS. 

During the fall heaters should be 
taken out of storage, cleaned, over- 
hauled carefully and placed in their 
position in the field so that they will 
be ready before the first possible 
damage from cold. They should be 
filled with fuel and left ready to 
start whenever they are needed and 
should be inspected from time to 
time to see that they remain in that 
condition. Heaters that have been 
left in the field throughout the sum- 
mer should be . gone over carefully 
and particular attention given to 
the possibility of water having col- 
lected in the oil bowl, due either to 
leaks or to condensation. The pres- 
ence of water is likely to cause the 
oil to boil over and ruin the sur- 
rounding soil, and may even blow up 
a heater with considerable force. It 
is always a bad plan to leave heaters 
in the field through the summer on 
this account. If it is found that the 
heaters contain water it can be re- 
moved by the following expedient: 
Take a tight barrel and bore a hole 
close to the bottom and put in a 
small spigot and put another large 
spigot or valve about one-third of the 
way up on the barrel. It can then be 
put on a sled and filled one-half to 
two-thirds full of oil. The barrel is 
pulled from heater to heater; the oil 
from the bowl of the heater is dump- 
ed into the barrel, water and all, and 
the bowl refilled from the upper 
spigot after allowing a little time for 


the water to settle to the bottom. 
After a large number of heaters have 
been refilled in this way sufficient 
water will have collected in the bot- 
tom of the barrel to allow for its 
being drawn off at the lower spigot. 
The oil returned to the heaters will 
contain some dissolved water but not 
sufficient to cause damage. 

In placing heaters in the field a 
double row should be placed along the 
northern and northwestern exposures 
of the grove, since the air is usually 
drifting in from this general direc- 
tion during cold spells. If there are 
ahy extremely cold spots in the grove 
a few extra heaters should be placed 
in these; if you have forgotten their 
location, mark them down after the 
next cold spell. 


During this procedure help should 
be trained in caring for the heaters, 
reading thermometers, and the gen- 
eral handling of the situation. Spec- 
ial attention should be paid to this, 
since many owners of large acreages 
have come to grief in attempting to 
handle the firing of a grove with in- 
experienced and untrained labor. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
reading of thermometers and the 
lighting of heaters, since correctly 
read thermometers furnish the guide 
for heating; while, upon the ability 
of the helpers to light heaters rap- 
idly and correctly may depend the 
success of the whole venture. 

If new heaters are to be used it is 
particularly important that at least 
some of them be tried out before- 
hand in order to see that they have 
been properly put together and that 
they will light easily, All new oil 
heaters light with more difficulty 
than do heaters that have been used 
and it is the case with some makes 
that it is quite difficult to light a new 
heater. If it is found that the heat- 
er which is being used is particular- 
ly hard to start it will pay to light 
all of the heaters for an hour or so 
at some time before the cold is ex- 
pected. This will soot up the flues so 
that they will act as a wick, thus 
making the heater easier to light in 
the future. Such a test may well be 
carried out at night as it furnishes 
a good opportunity to instruct the 
help in the proper methods of light- 
ing and adjusting the heaters for 
use, under conditions somewhat sim- 
ilar to those they will have to face 


in an emergency. 

It is particularly important that 
enough fuel should be on hand to last 
through a long cold spell and that 
the grower should know where fuel 
can be obtained upon the shortest 
notice in case of need. In too many 
instances during the past two years 
growers have found themselves short 
of fuel at the beginning of, or at 
some time during the cold spell, 
though they may have had bills of 
lading at hand for plenty of fuel that 
was on the way. There is always a 
possibility that firing will last three 
nights in succession and that another 
cold spell will occur within a week 
or so and much money can be wasted 
if a grove is heated for two or three 
nights, only to lose a crop on another 
night through an insufficiency of 
fuel. 

If the proper sized oil heaters have 
been installed so that they can be de- 
pended upon to burn throughout the 
night, a tank wagon and proper 
equipment can be utilized through 
the daytime to refill them for the 
next night. If the heaters which have 
been purchased have too small a ca- 
pacity to run through the night it 
will be necessary to provide a tank 
wagon for use in refilling during the 
night, in which case thoroughly ade- 
quate lights should be provided on 
the wagon for handling the work 
without spilling or wasting the oil. 
If coke heaters are being used extra 
fuel should be placed near each heat- 
er so that a minimum amount of 
carrying will have to be done during 
the night. It is usually found best to 
place this fuel in sacks close to the 
heaters, rather than to throw it upon 
the ground, 

During the past two years many 
of those who used coke heaters have 
obtained a coke that tended to form 
a large amount of ash and clinkers, 
resulting in the clogging of the grate 
and draft holes so that the heater 
could not be kept burning for a long 
period of time by adding more fuel 
from time to time. The coke that is 
to be used should be tried out in a 
heater before the actual time of fir- 
ing in order that one may know just 
how to handle it when the actual 
emergency occurs. If the coke tends 
to clog the grate badly provision will 
have to be made for refilling heaters 
during the night unless extra heaters 
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are available so that they can be fir- 
ed in relays. When time is available 
it is often wise to get a sample of 
coke for trial before purchasing as 
this procedure may often prove a 
money saver. 

It should always be remembered 
that night work is more or less in- 
sufficient due to the lack of light, the 
cold, and the unusual hours. All work 
in connection with grove heating that 
can be done during the daytime 
should, therefore be taken care of at 
that time rather than at night. In 
this way it would be possible to cut 
down the cost of firing materially, 
since night work is always more ex- 
pensive than day work, as well as less 
efficient. 


It is usually possible to have a set 
of grove heaters ready to light long 
before the actual cold is to be ex- 
pected and to keep them in that shape 
by an occassional inspection, Such a 
practice is a money saver and a good 
preventive for ruffled nerves if a 
cold spell comes down unexpectedly. 

Not only should the amount of 
night work be reduced as much as 
possible, but trained labor should be 
utilized .for this work. If pick-up 
labor must be used to supplement 
the regular labor it should be used 
in the daytime. On many occasions 
growers have attempted to save their 
regular crews for use during the day- 
light hours and have experienced a 
great deal of difficulty due to the 
fact that the help in the grove was 
inexperienced, unfamiliar with the 
grove and fundamentally not as loyal 
to the grove owners interest as would 
have been his regular labor. Where 
the grove is large it should be laid 
off into blocks and the men held re- 
sponsible for the handling of each 
block. These men should be given an 
opportunity to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the general layout, 
the location of the thermometers, 
and the heaters, as well as the gen- 
eral plan to be followed during the 
actual firing. They should be expect- 
ed to stay within their own area and 
the grove owner or superintendent 
should go from block to block rather 
than having the help come to him. 


One of the most important factors 
in grove heating is the proper use of 
thermometers, and, unfortunately, 
this appears to have been one of the 
things that has been given the least 
attention by those attempting to fire 
groves in Florida. Accurate ther- 
mometers properly mounted are the 
steering device for proper grove 
heating. By the proper use of ac- 
curate thermometers best can be ap- 
plied when needed and in the a- 
mounts needed avoiding both damage 
to fruit and useless waste of fuel. 
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During the past winter it was observ- 
ed that Pineapple oranges did not 
freeze when the temperature was 
held at from 27° to 27%° F., for 
long periods of time, whereas, they 
froze rapidly when the temperature 
dropped from that point to 26°F. A 
minimum temperature of 27%%° re- 
sulted in no frosted fruit and carried 
the trees through without loss of 
either foliage or twigs. It is 
manifestly unnecessary under these 
conditions to raise the temperature 
in the grove above 28°, since that 
would mean wasted fuel, though the 
grove might be held at 30° F., in 
practical heating to assure a margin 
of safety. The holding of the temper- 
ature at from 35°—40° F., to save 
a crop of fruit is sheer waste, though 
not unfrequently done by many grow- 
ers. 


When thermometers are purchas- 
ed particular attention should be paid 
to the fact that they are to be used 
at low temperatures. Most ordinary 
thermometers are designed for use at 
ordinary air temperatures, say from 
50° to 120° F., and comparatively 
little attention is given to their cali- 
bration below 32°, The accuracy of 
a thermometer depends largely upon 
the variation in diameter allowed in 
the glass tubing by the makers and 
this varies with the grade_of ther- 
mometer. Most manufacturers of 
thermometers put out instruments of 
a sufficient degree of accuracy to be 
useful in grove heating provided they 
are tested from time to time by the 
Weather Bureau, since in the process 
of aging thermometers frequently 
lose their original accuracy. Good 
thermometers for this purpose will 
not cost less than four or five dollars 
and the thermometer commonly sold 
by hardware stores for from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar cannot be 
considered suitable for this. purpose. 
County agents in this state have been 
provided with information as to va- 
rious makes of thermometers suita- 
ble for this purpose, together with 
the prices and names of the compan- 
ies where they may be. obtained. 


Thermometers should by all means 
be properly mounted since a ther- 
mometer not properly mounted may 
result in considerable loss of fuel and 
possibly in the loss of fruit, Ther- 
mometers should not be hung in the 
open, exposed directly to the sky, 
since, under these circumstances, 
they will register the so-called “rad- 
iation temperature” rather than the 
actual air temperature. In other 
words, when exposed directly to the 
open sky, heat will be lost by radia- 
tion, resulting in a temperature be- 
low that which would be recorded if 
the thermometer were cooled merely 
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by conduction from the air. For the 
reason a shelter should be provided 
for the thermometer which inter- 
poses a piece of wood between the 
thermometer cnd the sky. A very 
convenient shelter can be made by 
fastening a piece of 1x12 board a- 
bout 18 inches long on the side of a 
2x4 which is to be used for a post. 
Another piece of 1-12 may then be 
fastened with a hinge to the top edge 
of this board, or nailed to it at right 
angles. When the post is set into the 
ground it will leave a vertical board 
on which to fasten the thermometer 
and a horizontal board interposed be- 
tween the thermometer and the open 
sky. If the horizontal board is hinged 
it may be raised slightly in order to 
read the thermometer more easily 
than would be possible were it not 
hinged. Triangular ends may be pro- 
vided for the shelter which will help 
support the top. 

In reading the thermometer it is 
important that the eye be at a point 
opposite the top of the mercury or 
other indicator so that a line from 
the eye to the top of the column of 
indicator would be at a right angle 
to the tube of the thermometer. 
Flashlights should be used for light 
and not matches or faggots. Care 
should always be taken not to get 
the fingers near the bulbs or to allow 
the breath to blow on the thermom- 
eter. , 

Shelters of the above nature should 
be provided at two points at least 
outside the grove on the north or 
northwest sides to record the temper- 
ature of the air away from the heat- 
ers, and other thermometers should 
be located within the grove at the 
coldest points and distributed 
through other sections of the grove 
as a guide for those handling the 
actual firing. Thus, a man in charge 
of the actual firing of a 10 acre block 
might have one to three thermome- 
ters located within his block, He is 
then instructed to hold the tempera- 
ture at say between 28 and 30° and 
carries on his firing accordingly. 
Heaters are lighted as necessary and 
adjusted to give the right amount of 


‘heat. Frequently it is desirable to 


supply a small pad at the thermome- 
ter upon which to record the time 
and temperature of the readings. 
The importance of good thermome- 
ters and properly handled firing is ob- 
vious, since they may save the crop 
through an accurate knowledge of 
the temperature and at the same 
time materially cut down the cost of 
fuel. 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon this feature of grove 
heating. The failure to provide a 
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Florida Goes Forward Steadily 
For Large Development 


By Gov. John W. Martin In Manufacturers Record 


Despite elections, a dry spring and 
kindred’ distressing circumstances 
Florida is proceeding with the con- 
struction of tangible assets at much 
the same pace as ever, and with an 
even higher heart among the citizen- 
ry. 

I noted in the paper recently an 
article from Martin County, on the 
East Coast, which is a fair sample 
of this progress: Contracts were let 
for $123,000 worth of highways near 
Stuart, the county seat; dredging of 
the St. Lucie Inlet at a cost of $638,- 
000 has been financed and started; 
War Department approval of a large 
bridge on one of the main highways 
will release a third project there 


which will bring the total for the 
three pieces of work nearly to $1,- 
000,000. This is in one of the small- 
er counties, and one might fill sev- 
eral columns with such ventures. In 
the same newspaper the city of Holly- 
wood, just north of Miami, was re- 


corded as calling a bond issue for 
$765,000 to improve the city and 
the tourist accommodations; on an- 
other page the day’s future building 
for Miami Beach was given as $100,- 
000. 


Eleven counties of the East Coast 
has just voted bonds and are acquir- 
ing land along the East Coast Canal. 
This waterway will be turned over 
to the United States government in 
a short time, and nearly $5,000,000 
will be spent by that agency in mak- 
ing it a good inland waterway. While 
much of the primary highway system 
of the State has been completed, the 
State Road Department continues to 
let contracts for new work and to 
close the few gaps in the principal 
paved highways which now form a 
perfect network over Florida. One 
new highway is nearly completed a- 
round the inside of the “shoulder” of 
Florida, the Gulf Coast Highway, and 
when finished will make a complete 
loop around the State. Another link, 
of course, is the Tamiami Trail a- 
cross the lower Everglades, built and 
opened in the past three years. 

Paved roads are opening up vast 
new empires in North and West Flor- 
ida, and are bringing South Florida 
into closer relations with thees_ here- 
tofore remote parts of the State. Set- 
tlers are following those highways, 
schools are now operating six months 
a year for the first time in the state’s 


history, and at this writing it ap- 
pears that the citrus men at last have 
come together in their efforts to mar- 
ket their crops scientifically. It is 
probable that others of the growing 
families will take similar action. 

Many successful conventions have 
found Florida thoroughly to their 
liking this spring and summer, and 
Jacksonville and other cities are 
booking heavily for next year. The 
Shriners and Elks were given their 
finest receptions in Miami, and the 
praises of those bodies for Florida 
have come back here in echoes from 
every corner of the United States. A 
vast deal of public information con- 
cerning the State has been spread 
by those two conventions alone. 

A hearty attempt to reduce city 
and county taxes is being made, with 
moderate success. State taxes are a- 
mong the lowest in the nation and 
are now set at nine mills for the 
coming year. Property has come back 
to earth in values and is being ab- 
sorbed by cautious but well capitaliz- 
ed investors, while under an act of 
the 1927 legislature, much of the 
wildcat subdivision property in places 
remote from populous centers is be- 
ing converted back into acreage. 

In considering the immediate fu- 
ture of this, or any other State, 
we must look first to the means of fi- 
nancing and then to the possibilities 
of reducing that expense. But when 
taxes are brought into the discussion 
the common reception is with yawns, 
preceded possibly by a wholesale 
condemnation of government for in- 
flicting taxes in the first place, 

Florida as a state rejoices in being 
without a vestige of bonded debt, one 
of the four States so situated, But 
her counties are not so fortunate, 
and from them comes high millages 
which are becoming cause for grave 
concern. Until legislative restrictions 
which would force all bond elections 
into more general discussion and vot- 
ing, the local taxes will be high in 
Florida. These bond issues have been 
made necessary because Florida as a 
flourishing State dates back only a 
few years. The paved highways, the 
modern streets and buildings, and all 
the polish of civilized living has been 
crowded into a short time, with cor- 
respondingly high cost. 

But the main point is that we have 
those improvements and slowly the 


people are seeing the danger in al- 
lowing one or two per cent of the 
registered voters to place millions of 
bonded debts on our county and city 
expense sheets. When the people shall 
cease hysterically to vote every bond 
issue proposed, or to allow them to 
be passed by the negative consent of 
a general apathy, then true prosperi- 
ty can come through largely reduc- 
ed local taxes, 

As we look over our highways, 
there is much yet to be done, but the 
through highways are all improved 
and enough of the connecting roads 
are paved to spread joy to the heart 
of the visiting motorists who strug- 
gled through the sand and mud trails 
of Florida four years ago. Whether 
this highway construction continues, 
remains with the next administration. 
There is agitation to take two cents 
of the four-cent gasoline tax and re- 
turn that amount to the counties for 
the retirement of their bonds, along 
with the one cent which now is di- 
vided among them. That would leave 
one cent for highway construction, 
but whether the legislature will make 
such a radical change remains for 
the coming year to determine, The 
present gasoline tax is five cents to 
the gallon, but one cent is divided 
among the common schools and that 
tax automatically ceases next year. 


What the future of the Florida 
Everglades will be cannot be fore- 
told now. Its progress has been halt- 
ed through the hold-up of a $10,000,- 
000 bond sale, the proceeds from 
whcih were to install flood control 
works and main canals. An effort is 
being made by selfish interests to 
blockade all advancement there to 
the end that they might obtain poses- 
sion of nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
state land, and at present these in- 
terests have the upper hand. If they 
succeed in the coming administration 
in putting the reclamation of the 
Everglades under local control, then 
but little hope can be held out for its 
prosperity, for nearly every one of 
the 140 or more sub-drainage dis- 
tricts under local management have 
become bankrupt and the same result 
will obtain for the district-as a whole 
under the management of conflict- 
ing local control. 

Florida looks toward the coming 
winter with hope and courage. Her 


Continued on page 28 
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An interesting fellow this H. Clark 
Powell to whom we are introduced 
by Louis A. Hakes. Professor of hor- 
ticulture in the South African Uni- 
sity at Pretoria, and technical advis- 
er to the citrus cooperative market- 
ing society for South Africa. There 
is something vaguely familiar, vague- 
ly reminiscent about him. Sure 
enough, it develops that he is a Cali- 
fornian and none other than son of 
the late G. Harold Powell, for two 
decades general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange and 
generally credited with having 
“made” that successful marketing 
organization. Profesor Powell is here 
studying Florida conditions in citrus. 
He tells us they have at this time in 
South Africa about fifty thousand 
acres in citrus, The great bulk of this 
is in Valencias, their normal season’s 
grapefruit output being only approx- 
imately fifty thousand boxes. Their 
shipping season is from May until 
October, so they are practically 
speaking not in competition with 
Florida citrsu fruits. 


With men of the type of H. Clark 
Powell guiding the activities of the 
South African citrus growers and 
Prof. Peter Rolfs guiding the Brazil- 
ian efforts perhaps ultimately the cit- 
rus growers of the U.S.A. may have 
to look to their laurels, 


Another important figure recently 
to visit Florida was Professor Fillip- 
po Silvestri, the leading Italian cit- 
rus entomologist, of the ‘‘Laborator- 
io Do Entomologia Agraria.’’ Before 
coming to Florida Professor Silves- 
tri spent some time in the California 
citrus field. After finishing his visit 
to Florida groves and visiting among 
the scientific men here he left for 
a stay in Cuba before returning 
home. 


It must be a fine feeling to land in 
a foreign capital as a stranger and 
an unknown and a short while later 
have a hotel attendant announce the 
American ambassador as a caller. 
That happened in Rio Janiero to 
Joshua C. Chase on his recent tour of 
South America. It developed that Mr. 
Chase had been so thoroughly press- 
agented to the ambassador by Profes- 
sor Peter Rolfs, now the Brazilian 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


By The Impressionist 


citrus expert, that the ambassador 
felt he ought to know Mr, Chase in 
order to be better equipped for his 
diplomatic job. 


Rolfs, Shamel, Ramsey—just three 
names that occur offhand, of citrus 
experts which Florida let get away 
due to better offers elsewhere, and 
who have demonstrated their ability 
to stand at the top of the list, nat- 
ionally and internationally. Our im- 
pression is that Florida lavishes large 
appreciation upon such men—after 
they are gone. 


Mell D. Smith, De Land citrus 
grower and former’ Birmingham 
banker, has done gone and invented 
a new grove heater that has many 
new wrinkles. Mell Smith has long 
evidenced inventive genius. In college 
he invented forty ways of making a 
draft in his room so he could smoke 
cigarettes in bed without detection. 


Jim and Will Dowling, lumbermen 
and citrus growers of Pasco county, 
own a grove that was platted as a 
bearing grove when the first state 
surveys in that section were made in 
1840. They also own other seedling 
properties, and in that connection 
have recently been carrying forward 
some interesting work. They have 
not only in-arched Cleopatro stock 
into the trunks and lower branches 
of trees that were showing footrot, 
but are in-arching water sprouts from 
limb to limb in the upper reaches of 
big trees to give them support. For 
years they have braced the limbs of 
such trees by wire stays, carefully 
readjusted from time to time. Now 
the in-arched water sprouts in time 
are expected to take the place of 
such wire stays. The Dowlings be- 
lieve that careful tree surgery yields 
substantial dividends. Our impression 
is that they are eminently correct. 


As supervising inspector for the 
Clearing House Harold Crews seems 
to be preparing in a businesslike way 
to do a very big job. Among other 
things he will have to develop stand- 
ardized grades and packs for all the 
Clearing House output. That is a 
whale of a job, and a most important 
one. Our impression is that every 
dollar spent in advertising any pro- 


duct which is not well standardized 
is a dollar thrown away. 


The storm. sufferers naturally 
engage the sympathy and pity of the 
people of the entire state and of the 
nation. Our impression is that the 
citrus growers might well shed some 
pity also upon the body of men whom 
they have made directors in charge 
of the affairs of the Clearing House. 
They certainly have been putting in 
time and elbow grease, not to men- 
tion a very great deal of intensive 
thinking. 


W. A. Blackmon, vice-president of 
the Di Georgio Fruit Corporation 
down from New York to rearrange 
the affairs of the Standard Growers 
Exchange into the new International 
Fruit Corporation; and to revisit his 
old home town of Orlando. The same 
old “Black.” Maybe a little huskier, 
a little heavier, and a shade more de- 
liberate, but carrying the same vigor 
and still packing the old punch. 


After all these years Dr. Phillips 
is still capable of setting a pace. That 
new packing house of his to take care 
of his newly developing acreage 


southwest of Orlando is said to be a 


dinger. The roof is supported wholly 
by arched trusses, leaving the floor 
space wholly free from columns or 
pillars, a most advantageous depar- 


‘ture. We intend running down to 


take a look at it. 


Uncle Jeff Sligh, of S. J. Sligh & 
Co., is so discouraged with citrus af- 
fairs, after more than forty years in 
the business, that he is building a 
packing plant at Ocoee which will 
cost only one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 


By the bye recently there have 
been busy times for the packing 
house machinery and equipment 
folks. Grady Zellner and the Gulf 
Iron Works butted in, and are re- 
ported busy. Kennedy and Johnson, 
the Potash and Perlmutter of the 
Southeastern Supply Co. are loaded 
to the guards with business. Then 
the old, reliable B. C. Skinner, head 
of the Florida Citrus Machinery Com- 
pany complaining at luncheon that 
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MULCHING CITRUS GROVES 
AS A VALUABLE PRACTICE 





A part of the most satisfactory 
methods of grove management calls 
for mulching during the dry season 
of the year and cover cropping dur- 
ing the rainy season. 

There are three types of mulches. 

1. Dust mulch. 

2. Mulches of hay grass or other 
rubbish. 

3. Paper mulches of more or less 
permanence. 

Definition of Mulching 

For grove purposes a mulch may 
consist of: a dust made by cultiva- 
tion or stirring of the surface soil; 
a grass or rubbish mulch made by a 
layer of varymg thickness left on the 
surface of the soil; or any artificial 
covering used to protect the soil sur- 
face. Harrowing or discing will give 
a dust mulch if the surface is reason- 

_ably free of grass, Mowing a cover 
crop, hauling in grass, hay or weeds 
of any kind will give q mulch from 
vegetation. Covering the ground with 
paper or other material that would 
decay very slowly will give an “arti- 
ficial” mulch. 

Usual Practice 

The most widely used method of 
grove management calls for mulch- 
ing during the late Fall, winter and 
early Spring seasons. There is con- 
siderable latitude as to how mulch- 
ing may be done but the grove con- 
dition desired, which mulching helps 
to attain, cannot be reached by any 
means without some expense. 

Mulching is practiced because it 
is the cheapest and easiest method 
in most cases of keeping the grove 
soil up to the point where the trees 
can feed constantly and more evenly 
according to their needs. Better and 
more comsistent bearing is the re- 
sult of good soil conditions. If the 
soil could be kept up cheaper without 
mulching, there would be no object 
in continuing the practice. Fertilizer, 
turning under soil crops, and irriga- 
tion are all substitutes, or partial 
substitutes, for mulching, but the 
best method is to work all of these 

procedures in together, drawing on 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


—BY— 


Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, dis- 


any one more largely, as the season 
might indicate and not following any 
particular line to excess. 

Mulching is practiced according to 
the usual opinion for about the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1st: To kill out plants that are 
growing where fertilizer has been 
scattered. 

2nd: To put grass and weeds back 
into the soil so as to improve soil 
conditions. 

3rd: To “keep up” the soil mois- 
ture. 

4th: To keep down grass and 
weeds. 

5th: The average grower feels 
that the grove is improved by culti- 
vation, though in a rather indefinite 
way. 

It is certainly probable that all of 
these ends are successfully attained, 
but the type of mulch used will large- 
ly determine the favorable result 
sought. Thus there is some dispute at 
the present time regarding the a- 
mount of moisture actually conserv- 
ed by means of a dust mulch. 


In addition to these ends already 
listed as being secured by mulching, 
there seems to be a much more im- 
portant and less understood result. 
It is the stimulation of soil bacterial 
and fungus action, and also the hast- 
ening of the conversion of plant food 
materials from unavailable to avail- 
able forms through chemical action 
in part at least independent of the 
live soil organisms. 

Mulching of Value Under Many Con- 
ditions 

The citrus tree is a perennial and 
any work done on it will affect re- 
sults often longer than a year in the 
future, It pays, therefore, to plan 
ahead and figure future results in 
terms of the tree condition and crop 
yield. 

Florida climate is so irregular that 
cover cropping all of the year can- 
not be done. The winter from Nov- 
ember to June is usually dry. During 
this dry period there would be little 
plant food availability in the soil if 
it were left to itself. To partially 
overcome this, we add fertilizer in 
liberal quantities. We eliminate grass 
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and weeds by harrowing them into 
the soil or plowing. If the weather 
continues dry, a condition is soon 
reached where there is insufficient 
moisture to dissolve available tree 
food materials and the tree begins to 
starve for something to eat. If the 
condition becomes worse, actual wilt- 
ing will occur, a condition that act- 
ually does take place with some fre- 
quency. 

It is a well established fact that a 
large amount of fluctuation in soil 
moisture, when not too severe nor 
too long continued, is beneficial and 
stimulating to tree growth, This does 
not mean, however, that a crop of 
fruit will not be reduced in size from 
excessive drying or that trees are not 
permanently: injured by excessively 
dry weather. At such a time irriga- 


tion is invaluable and will pay for it-. 


self many times over. At such a 


time no system of mulching we know 


of could be depended on to conserve 
sufficient soil moisture. There is in- 
sufficient moisture naturally held in 
the soil to run a closely planted grove 
through a long, dry season. On the 
other hand, frequent or even contin- 
uous cultivation seems to have the 
much more severe dry weather than 
would otherwise be the case. Groves 
so treated seem to suffer less loss of 
leaves, twigs, limbs and fruit and 
after the drying weather is over, they 
seem to recover more quickly. 


Maintaining a good soil condition 
is absolutely necessary whatever the 
sources of fertilizer may be. We may, 
and probably will, reach the point 
shortly where all chemical sources 
of fertilizer or plant food can be 
used. This makes it even more im- 
portant that soil conditions be im- 
proved, as it is a very, very difficult 
thing to use all chemical on a thin 
soil lacking in organic matter. 


Value of Straw Mulches 

Of all the methods of mulching 
proposed, that of hay, weeds, or 
straw is the most valuable from the 
soil maintenance standpoint and that 
of paper the least valuable, with 
clean cultivation second. A summer 
cover crop, if sufficiently heavy, is 
fairly satisfactory when followed 
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with clean cultivation during the 
winter. An ideal condition would be 
the actual hauling .into the grove of 
hay or straw grown for that pur- 
pose. This is to be used for a winter 
mulch and gradually incorporated in- 
to the soil by harrowing before the 
summer rains begin. The summer 
cover crop, as ordinarily grown in 
bearing groves, is not sufficient for a 
winter soil mulch. More bulk is need- 
ed and this could only be secured 
from some outside source. The mulch 
must be several inches thick to act 
as a moisture conserver and hold ad- 
ditional heat necessary for “high- 
speed” bacterial growth. 
Permanent Type Mulch 

Objectionable 

The general objections to a perma- 
nent type mulch such as paper proves 
so serious that it seems probable 
even though a different system of 
fertilizing would make it practicable, 
it cannot come into general use. 

In general, tests conducted during 
1923, 1924 and 1925 showed no re- 
sponse favorable to paper mulch on 
young trees just in bearing. They 
showed no improvement over adja- 
cent trees not so treated. Nursery 
stock of five varieties, sour orange, 
sweet seedling, lemon, grapefruit, 
and trifoliata not only made little 
growth, but actually attained no ad- 
ditional height after the mulch was 
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applied. The same varieties on both 
ends of the rows where no mulch was 
applied made normal growth in the 
usual length of time. The mulch was 
applied over the whole area across 
the center of a block of trees set in 
regular nursery formation. Two 
blocks of equal size being left un- 
covered on each end. 

Objections other than that of act- 
ual tree growth, line up about as fol- 
lows: Paper mulch will not stand a 
great deal of walking over without 
injury, and no driving can be done 
over it. During the season it would be 
in use, we would make our Fall ap- 
plication and our Spring application 
of fertilizer and often a May appli- 
cation as well, though the Fall and 
May application could be applied just 
before placing and just after remov- 
ing the mulch. We would need to 
make a spray or dust for mites and 
other insects. which would necessi- 
tate driving over the paper. Any 
pruning done during that time would 
entail considerable walking and 
handling of rubbish. A more serious 
objection would be the injury to the 
paper from fruit picking, handling 
of ladders, packed field crates, empty 
crates, hauling these in and out of 
the grove, all would make such per- 
manent type mulches of doubtful 
value and no mulch could last long 
under such condition. 
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Paper Mulch Has Other Uses 

At present the cost of paper 
mulch is high, but such an item var- 
ies in proportion to the demand. Be- 
cause of the many crops to which it 
is suited, paper mulch is here to stay. 
Its use will undoubtedly be immense- 
ly extended to those crops affected 
favorably. Methods of applying ean 
be cheapened and considering eost of 
the work the mulch will eliminate, it 
will be a very valuable aid in vege- 
table and ornamental production. 

Value of Organic Mulch 

The benefit to be derived from 
workiag organic matter into the 
grove soil is just beginning to receive 
its proper attention. A cheap source 
through which such organic mater- 
ial can be secured and applied as a 
separate application over and above 
what can be grown as a cover crop, 
is badly needed. Bean hay, cowpea 
hay or grass of any kind offers the 
best opportunity. Just as quickly as 
these sources of humus material can 
be made available, the cost of fruit 
production can be lowered further, 
through better utilization of all fer- 
tilizer materials, including chemicals 
carrying plant food in a highly con- 
centrated form. In the meantime, it 

Continued on page 15 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


If clean-up spray was not applied in 
September it should be given this month. 
Wash out sprayer thoroughly after using. 

Now is the time to think about and pre- 
pare for your fumigation operations this 
fall and winter. 

If cover crop is heavy, mow and allow it 
to lie where cut (this controls pumpkin 
bugs). 

Make preparations for harvesting, but 
do not harvest green fruit. 

Pick up and burn all twigs under pecan 
trees, which have been cut off by girdlers. 


’ LET’S BE PATIENT 


From the inception of the movement to or- 
ganize a citrus clearing house among the grow- 
ers and shippers of Florida, The Citrus Industry 
has heartily supported the movement and has 
steadfastly held to the faith that eventually the 
movement would prove successful. The Citrus 
Industry still holds to this faith despite the fact 
that certain recent developments have led some 
to doubt the final achievement of the end desir- 


The fact that there has been some delay in 
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the selection of a general manager has been 
made the basis in some quarters of severe criti- 
cism of the operating committee and the board 
of directors. The Citrus Industry fails to recog- 
nize the justice of this criticism, and certainly it 
does not agree with the conclusions reached by 
the critics. 

The selection of a general manager for such 
an important organization as the Citrus Grow- 
ers Clearing House is no easy matter. It calls 
for deep study, serious reflection and deliberate 
action. It were better to delay action a few days 
or a few weeks than to act precipitately and re- 
gret at leisure. The Citrus Industry has faith in 
the good judgment of the operating committee 
and the board of directors, and it believes that 
when finally a general manager has been select- 
ed, the choice of the directing body will be just- 
ified by the personality of the manager and that 
the choice will meet with the approval of the 
growers. ' 

The operating committee, to which body was 
delegated the duty of choosing a general man- 
ager, called upon A. M. Pratt to accept the po- 
sition. This choice was unanimous with the 
single exception of the representative of the 
Florida United Growers, who voted for Secre- 
tary Jardine. The rules governing the selection 
of a manager provide that in case the operating 
committee is not unanimous in its recommenda- 
tion, the choice shall devolve upon the board of 
directors. In the absence of certain directors, 
the board asked the operating committee to 
name a temporary manager to act until a per- 
manent general manager could be chosen. 

This was followed by the selection of J.. 
Curtis Robinson, secretary-manager of the 
Growers and Shippers League of Florida, who 
is now acting as temporary manager. No better 
selection for this position could possibly have 
been made. Mr. Robinson is well versed in all 
citrus problems, is known to the citrus interests 
as a man of wonderful efficiency and has the 
confidence of both growers and shippers. Until 
a permanent general manager has been chosen, 
he will efficiently manage the affairs of the 
Clearing House. With Mr. Robinson at the head 
of the organization temporarily, there is less 
need for haste in the selection of a permanent 
general manager than would otherwise be the 
case, 

The Citrus Industry recognizes that there 
should be no undue delay in the selection of a 
general manager, but it also realizes that undue 
haste might easily prove more disastrous than 
any reasonable delay occasioned bv proper in- 
vestigation and due deliberation. Now that the 
absent directors are getting back to Florida and 
preparing to take an active part in the deliber- 
ations of the board, The Citrus Industry be- 
lieves that the choice of a permanent general 
manager will be made as soon as the directors 
may be able to determine the best intertests of 
the Clearing House Association. Whether that 
choice may coincide with the recommendation 
of the majority vote of the operating committee, 
whether it may concentrate behind the tempor- 
ary manager, or whether it may finally be de- 
cided to go outside the state to secure an op- 
erating head for the Association, The Citrus In- 
dustry is persuaded that the final choice of the 
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board of directors will be made with wisdom 
and that the interests of the Association will ful- 
ly safeguarded. 

The one point which The Citrus Industry 
wishes to emphasize at this time is the need for 
patience and forbearance on the part of grow- 
ers, shippers and interested business factors. 
The Clearing House Association promises to be 
a big factor in the betterment of conditions a- 
mong citrus growers and shippers, and conse- 
quently a big factor in the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the state. It is governed by a board of 
directors composed of men of prominence, a- 
bility and integrity, assisted by an operating 
committee of equal prominence, ability and in- 
tegrity. If given necessary time and the proper 
degree of support, these men will solve the 
problems of citrus growers and shippers in a 
manner which will mean greater prosperity for 
all concerned. 

Sometimes it is the part of wisdom to “make 
haste slowly.” The Citrus Industry believes that 
this is a time to avoid precipitate haste. Cer- 
tainly, it is a time which calls for patience, de- 
liberation and the exercise of sound judgment. 
If this policy prevails, there can be no question 
of the beneficial effects of the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association. 4 


FROST PROTECTION 


It is not often that Florida citrus growers 
need to resort to artificial means for the pro- 
tection of their groves against frost. Frequent- 
ly many years intervene between frosts of suffi- 
cient severity to injure, or even to threaten, 
either the crop or the trees. But when the need 
does exist, it is urgent and the danger is great. 

Recognizing this condition, The Citrus Indus- 
try in this issue presents a number of articles 
bearing upon the subject of frost protection in 
its various phases. 

The Citrus Industry is not an alarmist. It does 
not seek to create the impression that frost pro- 
tection is needed every year by Florida citrus 
growers. But it recognizes that when the need 
does exist, no grower can afford to be without 
adequate protection. With an investment of 
from one to three thousand dollars per acre in 
his grove, no grower can afford to overlook the 
important item of frost protection, and no wise 
grower will do so. 

It is not the part of The Citrus Industry to tell 
the grower just what kind of protection he 
should provide. There are numerous methods of 
providing such protection, and each grower 
must be his own judge as to the method best 
adapted to his own grove and his own condi- 
tions. But whether that choice be for oil heat- 
ers, coke heaters, or the old time heating of 
groves with bonfires of wood, the provision for 
protection should be made. However great the 
initial cost, the saving of one crop would more 
than pay the bill—to say nothing of saving the 
grove from injury which may be fatal, or at 
least cut down the crop of many succeeding 
years. 

The grower who puts his money, his time and 
his labor into the development of a grove and 
the production of a crop of fruit, owes it to him- 
self and his grove to provide the necessary pro- 
tection to save his grove from frost injury. 
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Illustrating the Redhot 
To Grove Heater 


Protect your Citrus Groves with a RED- 
HOT grove heater that will not only save 
your crop of fruit, but also keep your trees 
in excellent condition for the coming year’s 
harvest of golden fruit. 

You can keep your grove at a controlled 
temperature with a sufficient number of 
REDHOTS and at a very low cost in com- . 
parison to benefits derived. 

The REDHOT burns approximately one 
quart of distillate oil per hour, at a cost of 
approximately two cents. 

The REDHOT heater is manufactured of 
material that will last for many years, 
without weather or other deterioration. 
The REDHOT can be turned low and plac- 
ed under a bearing tree and the heat rising 
through its branches and leaves radiates 
the warmth where it produces direct bene- 
ficial results. 

You cannot possibly afford to be without 
this protection. Our representative will be 
glad to call on you and demonstrate this 
wonderful heater. Low in actual cost, con- 
sumes the minimum of fuel, and produces 
the maximum of results. 

Just a line from you and the REDHOT will 
be brought to you for inspection and actual 
demonstration. 


Manufactured by 


Southern Conveyor Company 


Mfers. of Complete Line Citrus Packing House Machinery 
Thonotosassa, Florida 
oo 


We are also pleased to announce to the Citrus 
Packing House Managers that we are prepar- 
ed to furnish a complete line of Citrus Pack- 
ing House Machinery of steel construction. 
This line includes washers, polishers, dryers, 
sizers, presses, etc.” 
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STORM DAMAGE 


Latest estimates of the damage to the citrus 
crop by reason of the recent storm which visit- 
ed certain sections of the citrus belt indicate 
that grapefruit suffered most and that the maj- 
or damage was sustained by the groves of Polk 
county. Florida Citrus Exchange officials place 
the damage to the crop over the state at large 
at 18 per cent for grapefruit and six per cent 
for oranges. By far the greater part of this loss 
is borne by Polk county, other sections of the 
citrus belt being very light sufferers. Indian 
Riven county on the East Coast was the second 
heaviest loser by the storm. 

Allowing for a loss of 18 per cent on grape- 
fruit and six per cent on oranges, Exchange 
officials estimate a total crop for the state of 
around 17,500,000 boxes. This estimate is a- 
bove that made by others familiar with the sit- 
uation over the state. A crop not exceeding 
seventeen million boxes, probably less, appears 
to be the popular estimate among those who 
have consented to give an opinion. 

The government estimate was made public 
on October 11th, and placed the Florida cit- 
rus crop at 18,000,000 boxes. This estimate in- 
cludes 11,000,000 boxes of oranges and tang- 
erines, and 7,000,000 boxes of grapefruit. 

One element which will enter largely into 
the marketing situation and have an important 
bearing upon the price situation as regards 
grapefruit, is the almost total loss of the grape- 
fruit of Porto Rico in the recent tropical hurri- 
cane which devastated the groves of that island. 

Shippers generally are looking forward to a 
season of fairly satisfactory prices. 


A CORRECTION 


Ss” 


& 

\A Last month the linotype operator, the proof 

‘ reader or the correction artist, or possibly it 

\ was the three of them combined, made a state- 
ment attributed to M. L. Corey, who had charge 
of the Clearing House membership campaign, 
look like a Chinese puzzle with a Japanese in- 
terpretation. What we really tried to say, but 
which the trio above mentioned failed to let us 
say, was this: 


M. L. Corey, who had charge of the cam- 
paign for membership in the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association, is respon- 
sible for this: 

“Co-operative marketing is not a substitute 
for individual initiative and thrift. It should 
aid and stimulate these essential characteristics. 
Sweat is still the most important farm cos- 
metic.” 

And he might have added that a judicious 
admixture of fertilizers and insecticides with 
the sweat will be found highly advisable. 


Quality fruit cannot be grown without prop- 
er fertilization. Fancy fruit cannot be grown 
without the aid of spraying, dusting or fumiga- 
tion. Trees must be fed and fruit must be kept 
aon of bugs if high class fruit is to be produc- 
ed. 
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The Improbed 


CITRUS 


ORCHARD HEATER 


“It Kills Frost at Little Cost”’ 


NO. 10; REGULAR 


Florida growers who have seen the “Im- 
proved Citrus Orchard Heater” and in- 
vestigated our prices are enthusiastic 
about protecting their groves. Never be- 
fore have they been offered a heater 
with fifteen years of tried and proven 
service behind it at such a low price. 


If you have not already seen the ‘Im- 
proved Citrus Orchard Heater’’, or re- 
ceived literature describing it write to 


Riverside Sheet Metal Works 


Florida Address California Address 


120 W. 5th, St., 
Riverside, Calif. 


61 W. Jefferson St., 
Orlando, Florida 
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Continued from page 11 


seems wise and is often necessary to 
supplement our natural cover crops 
with organic sources of fertilizer in 
addition to the chemicals now in reg- 
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ular use. 


We are making a very poor and in- 
complete use of a valuable source of 
plant food and losing the further ad- 
vantages to be gained in extending 
and increasing the use of organic 
mulching. 


Table Showing General Results of Mulches on Citrus 


Dust Mulch 
Keeps down weeds 


Stimulates soil activity. 
Bacterially 
Chemically 


Conserves some moisture 


Organic Mulch 
| 
Keeps down weeds 


Stimulates soil activity. 
Bacterially 
Chemically 


Conserves much moisture 





Greatly stimulates feeding 
conditions 


Improves feeding conditions 


Paper Mulch 
Keeps down weeds 


Stimulates soil activity, 
but not altogether favorably 


Conserves much moisture 


Does not react favorably on 
feeding conditions 





Only occasional harrowing 


Calls for regular harrowing neede 


Does not interfere with fer- 


tilizing tilizing 


Adds no humus except from 
cover crop 


Stimulates tree growth 





Does not interfere with : 
spraywork, pruning or fruit 
picking 


Does not interfere with fer- 


Adds good humus through 
decay of mulch 


Stimulates tree growth 


Does not interfere with 
spray work, pruning or 
fruit picking 


Is semi-permanent 


Fertilizing impossible, ex- 
cept at great expense 


Adds no humus 


Retards growth indirectly; 
probably retards directly 


Damaged seriously by spray 


work, pruning and fruit pick- 
ing 





Easily applied to whole grove 
and cheap to maintain 


Results satisfactory after 
years of use 


Irrigation water easily applied | Irrigation water easily 


applied 


| 
No fire risk 


No trouble handling fire pots 





pots 





WEATHER MEN START 
GROWERS’ FROST SERVICE 


Definite organization of the citrus 
growers towards a more accurate sec- 
tional weather forecasting system 
was begun with the establishment of 
a number of co-operative frost fore- 
casting stations in the vicinities of 
Winter Haven, Bartow and Tarpon 
Springs. 

The stations were established und- 
er supervision of Walter J. Bennett, 
Tampa meteorologist, and H. A. 
Mitchell, meteorologist in charge of 
the section-center bureau at Jackson- 
ville. 

Some Stations Moved 

Mr. Mitchell, who is one of the 
best known meteorologists in the 
country also will be here in connec- 
tion with the frost survey. He and 
Mr. Bennett will visit the Ridge sec- 
tion and establish other stations. In 
addition to the new stations a num- 
ber of the old ones are being moved 


Expensive to apply—no 
maintenance expense 


Results excellent after 
years of use 


Some fire risk 


No trouble handling fire 


Very expensive to apply and 
hard to maintain 


Results still unproven on 
long term basis; not favor- 
able on short term basis 


Irrigation hard to handle 


Some fire risk 


Fire pots likely to injure 
paper covering 

to locations which will enable more 
accurate forecasts. 

Through the forecast the growers 
and warned in ample time of frost 
and consequently are able to take 
precautionary measures for their 
crops. 


Lee County farmers attended sev- 
eral meetings in August relative to 
preparation of seedbeds and treat- 
ment of seed, The meetings were 
conducted by County Agent W. P. 
Hayman. 


Packing houses of Indian River 
County were open during August and 
about 25 cars of September bloom 
grapefruit were shipped and brought 
fair prices, reports County Agent W. 
E. Evans. 


Do not let chickens run where they 
can get seed from the sesbania plant. 
Pull the pods off, as the seeds are 
deadly poisonous to chickens. 


Fifteen 


Common table salt sprinkled on 
the outside of the discolored alumi- 
num pan and rubbed with a damp 
cloth will cause it to shine. 


She Scientific Insecticide 


PAINTER’S 


Simon Pure Citrus 


g and . 
Gem Farm Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


“Time Tried and Crop 
Tested” 


Our Brands are the Acknowled- 
ged Standard by which Grow- 
ers of Florida have judged all 
Fertilizers for nearly 40 years. 


“Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give” is the 
policy of 


THE E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


CAR STRIPS 


Pine and Cypress 
Car Lots and Less 


CHASE & CO. 
Sanford, Fla. 
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Citrus Fruit Represents An 
Important Portion of the 
Traffic of Florida 


Railroads 


By J. Curtis Robinson, Growers and Shippers League 


In the Line Haul Rate Case of 
the Florida growers and shippers, 
presented in their behalf by the 
Growers and Shippers League and 
the State Railroad Commission, a 
statement was introduced by the car- 
riers showing the through revenue 
derived by all railroads from the 
transportation of the Florida citrus 
crop of 1924-25 was $15,224,838.17. 
This amount was over 25% of the 
total earnings of the Atlantic Coast 
Line for the year 1924 and 23%% 
of their total earnings for 1925. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line derived 23.7% of 
their total freight revenue for 1924 
from the transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and 19.7% of 
their freight revenue in 1925 was 
from the transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Citrus fruit is shipped in volume 
from October to May, inclusive. A 
few straggling cars go out in Septem- 
ber, June and July of the following 
year. 

The reports of the Florida car- 
riers made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that their 
earnings declined each year during 
June, July, August and September 
below the other months of the year. 

During the month of November 
1925 the earnings of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company was 
$1,364,700.00 more than for July of 
the same year. In 1926 the November 
earnings were $677,361.00 in excess 
of July and in 1927 the November 
earnings exceeded July by $1,093,- 
102,00. The difference between the 
July and December earnings of the 
Atlantic Coast Line are for 1925, 
$1,905,360.00, 1926, $927,755.00, 
and 1927, $915,241.0. 

The reports of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway show the November 
earnings exceeded those of July in 
1925 by $776,953.00, 1926, $476,- 
251.00 and 1927, $380,805.00. There 
was an even greater difference be- 
tween July and December earnings, 
December exceeding July by $914,- 
090.00 in 1925, $604,702.00 in 1926, 
and $81,614.00 in 1927. 

The fruit and vegetable tonnage 
originating on the Florida East 
Coast Ry. represents 22% of the 
total tonnage of that line, and 15% 


of the total revenue. The November 
earnings of the Florida East Coast 
Ry. in 1925 exceeded those of July 
by $145,475.00, in 1926, $360,741.00 
and in 1927, $129,873.00. The De- 
cember earnings exceeded the July 
earnings by $234,317.00 in 1925, 
$443,747.00 in 1926 and $235,797.00 
in 1927. 

These figures show that the citrus 
fruit tonnage shipped annually from 
Florida has a very marked effect up- 
on the total revenue of the Florida 
Railroads. 


BLUEPRINTS AIDS 
BETTER BUILDINGS 


Blueprints that mean better build- 
ings are attracting farmers, accord- 
ing to Professor Walter G. Ward, 
rural engineer and architect of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Since Dec. 1, his office has sent out 
a total of 1,382 blueprints, two-thirds 
of which have been for poultry and 
brooder houses. 

Farmers who expect to build have 
learned that it is to their advantage 
to interview county agents. Experi- 
ences of other farmers and re- 
searches of State agricultural col- 
leges are thus made available to them 
and are proving valuable and econ- 
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omical, Each county agent in Kan- 
sas has a complete sample file of all 
the agricultural college’s plans for 
farm buildings. 


The demand for blueprints is con- 
sidered another phase of a growing 
tendency to organize and systematize 
the farm so that it may produce the 
maximum profit and comfort. 


Fruit Packing 
Machinery 


and 


Supplies 


We are pleased to have 
you consult us on any 
packing house problem, 
whether it be large or 


small. 


Southeastern 
Supply Co. 


Factory and Warehouse 
1714 Chicago Ave. 
(Opposite Coliseum) 


Orlando, Florida 


PROTECT YOUR GROVE 


A bearing grove represents a pretty big invest- 
ment. There have been years of labor and a lot 
of fertilizer paid for. Yet in less than an hour 
the whole thing may be laid to waste by a bad 
freeze. The thing to do is to protect your trees 


With Orchard Heaters 


When properly operated they control tempera- 
tures and save both fruit and wood. We make 
both coke and oil heaters and they are good ones, 
too—stood guard last winter over thousands of 
dollars worth of high priced fruit and carried it 


safely through. 


You can’t afford’ to take chances this year. Play 
the game safe. Get our heater literature and see 
how little it will cost to at least protect your 
best trees. These will help wonderfully to re- 
establish your grove again if a bad freeze should 


come. 


Florida Citrus Machinery Co. 


DUNEDIN 


FLORIDA 
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BUYING PUBLIC FAILS 
TO KNOW ITS APPLES 


Failure of the consuming public 
to recognize and demand any of the 
various varieties of apples offered 
for its consumption has been signal- 
ly demonstrated by the New York 
Food Marketing Research Council in 
a series of recent conclusive tests. 

The inquiry was conducted through 
the medium of school and college 
students who carefully canvassed se- 
lected segments of the metropolitan 
population with a questionaire em- 
bodying seventeen carefully prepar- 
ed questions. In part the report says: 

“Many housewives were shown to 
know apples only in terms of color, 
as red, green, yellow, and to be us- 
ing this outward show as one of the 
chief guides in their trading. Partic- 
ularly is this observed to be true 
among the group of lowest income 
and even to a considerable extent 
among the middle income families, 
which two groups comprise the larg- 
est users of apples.” 

Less than three-quarters of one 
per cent of the lowest income group 
were able to recognize or distinguish 
any varieties. In the middle income 
group the number was less than two 
per cent. The report continues: 

“Field observations and interviews 
with retail fruit and vegetable mer- 
chants confirmed fairly definitely the 
accuracy of these results as here 
presented. An additional feature 
brought out by these outside obser- 
vations was the custom which was 
followed extensively of expressing 
choice by pointing to a specific lot 
and remarking somewhat in the fol- 
lowing way, “Those look good, give 
me twenty-five cents’ worth’, or, ‘I 
think I will have a half-dozen of 
these nice looking ones over here.’ ” 

In another place the report con- 
tains the following observation: 

“Variety names play a very small 
role in determining the selections 
made by housewives. This does not 
mean to say that discrimination is 
not being exercised in buying, for 

Continued on page 2 
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PORTO RICO CROP LOSS — 


BOOSTS MARKET OUTLOOK 
agg ne \ 


Prospects for good prices upon 
early Florida oranges and grapefruit 
have been boosted materially by re- 
cent events and the outlook for mar- 
keting is said to be very gratifying. 
Early reports of the entire loss of 
the Porto Rican grapefruit crop are 
now adequately confirmed, according 
to R. B, Woolfolk, vice-president of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
Orlando. 

Cables to New York receivers di- 
rectly interested in Porto Rico fruit 
are said to substantiate fully the first 
reports of storm damage, as witness 
the following from the New York 
Herald-Tribune of September 21: 

“One wishes fervently for relief of 
the suffering but fails to realize that 
the damage cannot be repaired this 
year or next. Cables from Porto Rico 
tc local fruit dealers say that the 
news despatches did not exaggerate 
the affair—practically all the grape- 
fruit and orange plantations on the 
island were blown flat by the storm. 
It means a grapéfruit famine here 
for the next few weeks until Florida 
begins to ship to us. But it also 
means Porto Rico will be out of the 
citrus market for as long a period as 
three years, or longer. 

‘“‘Wholesale dealers are asking fab- 
ulous prices for grapefruit; fruit 
auctions are wild affairs with the 
wholesale buyers realizing that they 
are seeing the last grapefruit for 
some weeks. 

“Our immediate supply of oranges 
will not be affected since we are eat- 
ing chiefly California Valencias right 
now. But Florida citrus groves were 
damaged, of course, and it is a dour 
probability that everything in the 
citrus line will be extraordinarily 
high this coming winter.” 

The opinion expressed by this 
writer covering the New York mar- 
ket may be assumed to reflect the 
combined opinion of leaders in the 
fruit trade there, and seemingly in- 
dicates that this foremost citrus mar- 

Continued on page 2 
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(Reprinted from The Packer) 


American Fruit Growers Inc., 
pioneers in advertising in fruit and 
vegetable distribution and who have 
been leaders in publicity work for 
over a quarter of a century, have de- 
cided to extend their advertising still 
further with an enlarged campaign 
this coming winter in national med- 
iums appealing to consumers. They 
will inaugurate their season’s efforts 
ir this direction by publishing a series 
of advertisements in the Saturday 
Even Post. The first full page will 
appear in that well known publica- 
tion October 6, which goes on the 
news stands October 4, This will be 
supplemented by a number of half 
pages up to the end of the year. It 
is likely that they will go into page 
space again in January, to be follow- 
ed by half pages during the fore part 
of 1929. 

The entire purpose of these an- - 
nouncements will be to tell house- 
wives interesting facts about fresh 
fruits and vegetables as offered on 
the markets during each month of the 
year and to direct their particular at- 
tention to the high quality and uni- 
formity of the products that earn the 
right to carry the Blue Goose label. 

This company is now having print- 
ed a very interesting consumer book- 
let, called the Blue Goose Buying 
Guide, that will be offered free to 
readers of the Saturday Evening Post 
in connection with the forthcoming 
advertising campaign. This booklet 
will contain many interesting facts 
that housewives like to know about 
the products they obtain from the 
fruit store or the grocery store. The 
booklet is to be not only interesting 
but attractive, and it is expected that 
it will be treasured by the many who 
will receive it, and that they will re- 
tain it as a ready reference. It is not 
a recipe book, as already many re- 
cipe books are on the market and the 
publicity department of the Ameri- 

Continued on page 2 
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the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., Growers 
Service Department, 
published the first of each 
month in the interest of 
the citrus growers of the 

state of Florida. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS 
502 Yowell-Drew Building 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


BUYING PUBLIC FAILS 
TO KNOW ITS APPLES 
Continued from page 1 


such is hardly the case; but the dis- 
crimination takes the form, as previ- 
ously remarked, of visualization, and 
sigauposts followed are good appear- 
ance, large size, bright color, while 
those signs avoided are dirty ap- 
pearance, blemishes and other unat- 
tractive characteristics.” 

Another _ significant statement is 
the following: “Despite the practice 
on the part of several different dis- 
tributing agencies to advertise their 
private brands extensively, and s»me 
have done this for a considerable 
length of time, only three names, 
‘Blue Goose’, ‘Skookum,’ and ‘Hood 
River’ were mentioned as _ being 
known by the New York public.” 

Further follows this comment: 
“The inability to satisfactorily mark 
or stamp each unit of fruit with the 
brand name, taken together with the 
custom of housewives to emphasize 
function (such as cooking or eating) 
rather than to particularize a brand 
name are, it is believed, the two un- 
derlying causes for the comparative- 
ly little success attained in brand ad- 
vertising and brand marking.” 

To Florida eitrus growers there is 
considerable significance in these ob- 
servations and conclusions. To a very 
considerable extent the considera- 
tions which dominate the. public in 
purchasing apples control its select- 
ion of oranges. To growers affiliat- 
ing with the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. there is very considerable 
comfort in noting that “Blue Goose” 
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and “Skookum” are predominant in 
public recognition of apple brands or 
trade marks, as both of these nation- 
ally recognized marks are merchan- 
dised and sold by the American Fruit 
€rowers Ine. 

They may further take comfort in 
the fact that their own good fruit 


profits by being recognized because - 


of carrying upon’ each individual 
piece a celebrated trademark, which 
enables its identification and direct 
connection with the merchandising 
and advertising effort which has 
gone to prepare a way for its recep- 
tion. They may likewise take pride 
in the fact that it is their marketing 
ouganization, the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. which pioneered and 
made possible the marking of each in- 
dividual fruit in the manner which is 
now accepted by the trade and public 
as an essential aid to modern fruit 
merchandising. 


PORTO RICO CROP LOSS 


BOOSTS MARKET OUTLOOK 
Continued from page 1 
ket is now prepared in advance to 
pay excellent prices for its citrus re- 
quirements. 

This, coupled with the known 
losses in Florida from the most re- 
cent storm, which in Mr, Woolfolk’s 
opinion have been minimized rather 
than exaggerated in the early reports, 
combines to offer assurance of ex- 
cellent price levels for the Florida 
crop when shipping gets under way. 

The sudden rush of speculative 
buying of Florida oranges and grape- 
fruit from the growers, as reported 
recently from several sections, is in 
his opinion further confirmation of 
the manner in which the situation is 
now regarded in well posted quart- 
ers. The fact that numerous appar- 
ently attractive cash offers are re- 
ported as having been rejected by 
the growers, indicates they have be- 
come alert to the situation, and may 
be credited in part to the promptness 
with which the newly organized 
Clearing House gave out through 
Florida newspapers first news of the 
Porto Rican citrus disaster. 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


OBTAINS APPRECIATION 
Continued from page 1 
can Fruit Growers Inc. did not think 
best to get out a booklet now that 
might seem to follow too closely a- 
long paths previously blazed. 
As an auxiliary to this advertising 
campaign in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ameriean Fruit Growers Inc. 
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have contracted for time with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on the 
well known WEAF Red Network of 
stations, 16 in total, extending from 
New York to Chicago and St. Louis 
on the West. The National Broad- 
casting Company features the Nat- 
ional Home Hour at 10:15 a, m. 
Eastern standard time, 9:15 a. m., 
central time, each Friday morning. 
The American Fruit Growers Inc. 
have contracted for a portion of this 
time for 26 consecutive weeks begin- 
ning with the morning of Friday, 
October 5, In their talks they will 
endeavor to impart interesting facts 
about the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry as a whole, as well as about 
their own company and the Blue 
Goose brand in particular, supple- 
menting remarks of this character 
with intimate comments about fruits 
and vegetables in their various sea- 
sons, recipes and giving the house- 
wife various items of information 
that she is likely to appreciate. 

This campaign of publicity is in no 
sense an experimental venture. The 
business men back of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. are seasoned 
hands in the advertising game, The 
well known firm of Crutchfield & 
Woolfolk, leaders in fruit and pro- 
duce distribution back as far as 1900 
and for many years thereafter, later 
grew into the big organization now 
known as the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. Even twenty-five and more 
years ago Crutchfield & Woolfolk 
were known as leaders in trade pa- 
per advertising and all other kinds 
of promotional work calculated to 
lead any business institution into 
large, broad development and 
growth. They have believed in adver- 
tising and they have backed that be- 
lief, extending over a period of a- 
round 30 years, with expenditures of 
huge sums of money, Their growth 
has amply demonstrated the wisdom 
of their ideas of building up a busi- 
ness and making that business useful 
to the American public. 


Primarily, of course, they gave 
first consideration, as all successful 
business institutions do, to the man- 
ner of rendering a useful service that 
would meet with popular approval. 
In other words, having first provided 
for the service, they advertised it and 
those who tried it liked the service 
and became regular patrons. It is in- 
deed an interesting story, this thing 
of building up a modern, useful 
American business institution. 
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Question: What is the food value of the orange? 


Answer: The orange is one of Nature’s finest gifts to man. Orange juice 
contains pre-digested food in a most delicious and attractive form ready 
for immediate absorption and utilization. 


The amount of food contained in a single large orange is about equiva- 
lent to that found in a half slice of bread but it differs from that of 
bread in the fact that it needs no digestion while bread, before it can be 
used in energizing and strengthening the body, must undergo digestion 
during several hours. It is for this reason that oranges are so refreshing 

. a or feeble person. The sweeter the orange the greater its 
ood value. 


But the energy value of the orange, which for an ordinary sized orange 
amounts to about 75-100 calories, is by no means its only value. Orange 
juice is rich in salts, especially lime and alkaline salts, which counteract 
the tendency to acidosis which is always threatening sedentary people, 
hearty meat eaters and those advanced in age. The free use of orange 
juice is a valuable means of combating the inroads of “Father Time” 
and is also an excellent means of antidoting to some extent the bad 
effects of an indoor or sedentary life. 


One or two oranges taken at bedtime and on rising in the morning are 
excellent means of stimulating bowel action. Oranges may be taken be- 
tween meals with great benefit by feeble persons and those suffering 
from constipation. The delightful flavor and general stimulating in- 
fluence of orange juice excites peristaltic activity and so tends to pre- 
vent the accumulation of food residues in the colon which leads to pu- 
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WILLIAMS FINDS MARKETS 
READY FOR “BLUE GOOSE” 
Vi Liane G f 

Just returned from a round of 
principal northern citrus markets, 
Salesmanager C. N. Williams of the 
Orlando Division of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. reports sentiment 
of leading dealers to be very strong 
for Blue Goose fruits. 

The past summer has not been a 
good one for the fruit and produce 
trade in general. Complaints of un- 
satisfactory business were voiced in 
numbers of places. However, dealers 
freely reported that on the Blue 
Goose and AFG lines business was 
more satisfactory, because of the 
year ’round activity and advertising 
of these and because of the public’s 
recognition of these trademarks, 
which caused products distinguished 
by them to move more speedily and 
in better demand than those depend- 
ent upon being pushed by retailers 
who buy them cheaply. 

A number of leading jobbers were 
consulted in formulating the forth- 
coming advertising campaign of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., and 
these and others voiced belief that 
this advertising during the coming 


trefaction and autointoxication.—Battle Creek Sanitorium Bulletin. 
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winter season should be the most ef- 
fective in the history of the organi- 
zation. The cumulative effect of re- 
cent years of advertising and system- 
atized merchandising of Blue Goose 
and AFG fruits and vegetables is re- 
ported as evidenced by a confidence 
upon the part of the consuming pub- 
lic which keeps them in constant de- 
mand. This public confidence finds 
natural reflection in retail circles and 
in turn has large effect upon the job- 
bing trade. 

Mr. Williams states that leading 
citrus jobbers are looking forward 
with confidence to a successful de- 
velopment of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc, carefully planned cam- 
paign for handling Florida oranges 
and grapefruit this fall and winter; 


and are prepared to play an impor-- 


tant part in conducting it. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ON 
EXPORT. GRAPEFRUIT 


As an aid to educational work upon 
grapefruit when exported abroad, 
where much work of educational na- 
ture needs to be done, the advertising 
department of the American Fruit 

Growers Inc. has brought out a re- 
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markably effective folder, a supply 
of which will be included in the pack- 
ing of each export box. 

The folder has a page six by nine 
inches in size. Effort is not made at 
beauty because of complications 
of art printing, to which the people 
of this country are accustomed in 
which sometimes attend the passage 
connection with advertising effort, 
through certain foreign customs 
offices. The matter it contains is whol- 
ly educational, relating to the value 
of grapefruit in the diet, and to the 
best ways in which to utilize grape- 
fruit. The folder promises to be of 
large value in spreading knowledge 
abroad concerning these things. 


“My shirt is just like yours.” 
“Nope, mine’s clean.”—Ga. Tech 
Yellow Jacket. 


Rockefeller has seven dollars for 
every person in the United States. 
Have you received yours? — Iowa 
Frivol. 


“Any liquor in that car?” 
“No. And you needn’t try to sell 
me any, either!”—Goblin. 
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Merchandising 


In fruits and vegetables modern merchandising is as different from old- 
time, casual selling as is a transaction at Tiffany’s from a red-flag sale 
of household chattels. 


A fundamental necessity of modern merchandising is continuous supply. 


No man will adhere to a brand of cigars, or other thing which cannot be 
bought continuously at the same places. No woman will continue to 
specify a brand of soap, or anything else, which is for sale only inter- 
mittently at stores of her preference. 


Therefore our effort is directed constantly toward keeping Blue Goose 
and AFG fruits in season moving forward continuously through regular 
channels, which have been created by systematized sales effort and are 
made possible because each individual good fruit may be identified and 
recognized by the consuming public. 


The public’s demand in large part closes these same channels to other 
truit which for consideration must depend chiefly upon price. Hence 
Blue Goose and AFG fruits move in a field of limited competition, a 
fact which is of considerable significance to the growers who produce 
them. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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Oil Sprays and Spraying 


The most destructive insect pests 
of citrus are scale insects and white- 
flies. They, like the poor, are always 
with us and are things which every 
citrus grower must expect to fight. 
We have three effective methods of 
combatting them. One is by spread- 
ing thruout our trees the parasitic 
fungi which destroy these pests. Dr. 
Berger has told you about these. 
Those of you who were at the labor- 
atory exercises on Monday afternoon 
were given an opportunity to become 
acquainted at first hand with these 
very important helps of the citrus 
grower, 


The second method of combatting 
these pests is by means of sprays and 
the third by fumigation. My partic- 
ular topic this morning is the second 
method of dealing with them, but I 
will say a few words incidently con- 
cerning fumigation. The most effect- 
ive substance that we have so far 
sprays are the emulsions; this is what 
we have in mind when we speak of 
oil sprays. We never use a pure oil 
as a spray. It would be very injuri- 
ous to a tree. What is an oil emul- 
sion? Water and oil are proverbial 
non-mixers, yet by adding a third 
substance we are enabled to make 
what is known as an emulsion. In 
these mixtures, to prevent the oil 
droplets from coalescing and form- 
ing larger drops which would rise to 
the top and separate out, we use an 
emulsifier. Of these emulsifiers the 
one in most common use is soap, and 
in general we have two ways of com- 
bining it with the oil,—the cold emul- 
sion and the boiled emulsion. The 
older emulsions were all cold mixed. 
The standard one is named after its 
originator, Mr. Yothers, and consists 
of eight pounds of whale oil soap, two 
gallons of oil and a gallon of water. 
In mixing; the soap is first put into 
a five gallon recepticle and as the oil 
is added slowly, the mixture should 
be vigorously stirred. It is essential 
that the oil be added in small quanti- 
ties and that the stirring be vigorous. 
Thus, at first, about a pint of oil 
should be added and then the mixture 
should be stirred thoroly until no 
free oil appears on the surface. As 
each additional part of oil is poured 
in, it should be stirred until no free 
oil can be seen. After the two gallons 
of oil have been added and stirred 
until no free oil is in evidence, the 
water should be added (about a quart 
at a time), also being thoroly stir- 


red. The water should be soft or if 


By J. R. Watson 


no soft water 1s available, it should 
be softened by the addition of soap 
and perhaps baking soda. 

In the boiled mixture the water 
and soap and oil are placed together 
and the whole boiled until one gets 
a perfect emulsion. The soap is cut 
down to two pounds in this formula 


which greatly cheapens the emulsion. 
The Kinds of Oil 

Three distinct types of oil have 

been used to make these oil emul- 

sions. In California and in some other 

states a heavy asphaltus oil has been 

used but this has never been exten- 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Nitrate Agencies Company, 
as sole importers of GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano are unloading 
at the port of Jacksonville, this 
enormous cargo of Nature’s 
Finest Fertilizer valued at more 


than $500,000. 


Each year our importations 
have been increased and each 
year our supply has been ex- 
hausted before the arrival of 
new and larger shipments. 


Wise buyers of fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials place their 
orders early to insure a supply 
of this quality plant food and 
indications are that even with 
this much larger stock we are 
not going to be able to keep up 
with the every-increasing de- 
mand for Nature’s Finest Fer- 
tilizer. 


Do not confuse GENUINE Pe- 
ruvian Guano with ordinary 
manures or other organics 
which are offered as be- 


NITRATE 


sively used in Florida. Up until a 
few years ago most of our emulsions 
were made from our so called red 
lubricating oils, such as, the Junior 
Red Engine oil but many companies 
now make oils especially for the in- 
secticide work and sell them under 
the name of insecticide oils. In the 
last few years there have come into 
use emulsions made out of the so 
called “white oils.” The well known 
drugstore product called Nujol will 
serve as a type of these oils. These 
oils are more expensive than the red 
oils but have the advantage in that 
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ing “just as good” for there is 
no substitute chemical or or- 
ganic that can excel GENUINE 


Peruvian Guano. 


As sole importers of GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano into the Unit- 
ed States, to be sure of getting 
the GENUINE, order direct 
from us—to be sure of a supply 
for later delivery, write us and 
arrange to reserve your future 
requirements. 


AGENCIES 


JACK SONVILLE | 
FLORIDA 
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they are less liable to burn and are 
therefore safer to use during hot 
weather and on very young and tend- 
er foliage. 

Kinds of Emulsifiers 

In the place of soap many other 
emulsifiers may be used. One of the 
common ones is calcium caseinate 
and one of the most used is sold 
under the trade name of Kayso.In ad- 
dition, Fuller’s Earth, Kaolin and 
Glue have all been used as stabiliz- 
ers. Anything, in fact, which will ab- 
sorb the oil and prevent the forma- 
tion of large drops and the conse- 
quent separation of the oi) from the 
water, will serve as an emulsifier or 
stabilizer. 

The answer to this question is al- 
most any time of the year when the 
weather is not either too hot or too 
cold or there is not too much tend- 
er vegetation or young fruit on ‘he 
trees. It should be born in mind that 
an oil emulsion is an unnatural thing 
for a tree and thus interferes with 
the proper functioning of the tree to 
some extent. It should be regarded 
in the light of the lesser of two evils 
—a thing to be avoided if possible 
but a thing which will do very much 
less harm to a tree than a heavy in- 
festation of insects. It should be de- 
cidedly the lesser of two evils. This 
means that the tree should not be 
sprayed unless it needs it, not only 
for the best health and development 
of the tree but for economy of pro- 
duction also. Some Florida growers 
spray their trees too often, when 
there is not enough whitefly or scale 
insects on the trees to justify the ex- 
pense, On the ‘other hand, probably 
more err on the side of not spraying 
as often as they should. 

Altho, as stated above, trees may 
be sprayed at most any season of the 
year, there are preferable times for 
spraying. In connection with what 
was said above about the oil being 
unnatural addition to the trees, it 
would necessarily follow that it will 
do less damage when the trees are 
dormant. As you citrus growers well 
know a citrus tree throws about 
three main flushes of growth each 
year—one in the early spring. Feb- 
ruary or March; one beginning about 
June; and another in the early fall. 
During the periods of these flushes 
would be very unsuitable times to 
spray the trees. Between these flushes 
we have more or less dormant sea- 
sons—one in April or May, and one, 
decidedly less marked, in mid-sum- 
mer, At this time of year, however, 
there is less complete dormancy and 
the trees are apt to have more or 
less growth on them. Usually the time 
of most complete dormancy is dur- 
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ETHYLENE 


Universally used by the 
citrus industry for coloring 


Gauge 
Quantity 


Ripens, colors and blanches 
fruits and vegetables 


-Economical 


Safe ~ Clean 


For information write to 
CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Warehouses are located in all important centers in the United States 


Cita 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Before starting a curtain rod 
through a curtain, put a thimble on 
the rod to keep it from catching the 
fabric. 


Keep a piece of dried orange peel 
in the tea canister and note the deli- 
cate and delicious flavor it gives the 
tea. 
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European Plan, Fireproof 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 
| 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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Yield increased 225 boxes 


per ficré .. 


EAR after year a bigger yield! From 

175 boxes an acre in 1924 to 400 
boxes an acre in 1928! That is what Brad- 
ley’s Fertilizers («AA QUALITY”) have 
done for Mr. Walter Scott of Sebring. 
Read his letter: 


Dear Sirs: “8 you would like to know 
why I prefer Bradley’s Fertilizers. I have used 
Bradley’s goods constantly for three years 
and mv production on grapefruit has jumped 
from 175 boxes per acre in 1924 to 400 
boxes per acre in 1928. 

That is not all: The quality has been 
greatly improved both for marketing and for 
eating. My trees have doubled in size and 
today I have one of the show groves of this 
neighborhood. I attribute this gain entirely 
to the use of Bradley’s Fertilizers as ‘other- 
wise the grove has had no extra care. 

You can readily understand why I am 

lacing another order for Bradley’s and why 
i have persistently declined to use other 
makes. My Valencia Orange trees are also 
looking fine and are loaded with fruit. 
(Signed) WALTER SCOTT 


April 25,1928 Sebring, Highlands Co., Fla. 


Quality improved both for marketing and 
eating! That means higher prices, too, on 
the increased yield. Mr. Scott’s experience 
is by no means exceptional. Hundreds of 
other growers are getting bigger yields, 
better quality fruit— and larger profits by 
using Bradley’s. Note this letter, which is 
typical of many received this season: 
Dear Sirs: For eight years we have used 
Bradley’s Fertilizers with the best results on 
our groves consisting of 103 acres of bearing 
trees. We estimate our crop this year at 
between 25,000 and 30,000 boxes, which is 
near the full capacity of our grove. 

The past eight months have been very dry, 
but by good care, irrigation and Bradley’s 
Fertilizers we have an exceptional crop of 
fruit for any season. 

We recommend Bradley’s Fertilizers to 
all citrus growers on the basis of our own 
satisfactory experience. 

(Signed) A.C. WILLIAMS & CO. 
June 22, 1928 Arcadia, De Soto Co., Fla. 


Unfavorable weather conditions are the 
real test of a fertilizer. It doesn’t pay to 
take chances—use Bradley’s and be on 


BRADLEY’S 


FERTILIZERS 
“AA QUALITY” 


Manufactured only by THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Sebring, Highlands 
Co., who increased 
his grapefruit yield 
225 boxes an acre 
in three years by 
changing to Brad- 
ley's Fertilizers. 


the safe side. Even when the weather is 
against the crop, Bradley’s Fertilizers, with 
an ample margin of safety for just such 
emergencies, generally carry the crop to 
a profitable yield. 

Bradley’s Fertilizers are made with pains- 
taking care from the choicest plant-food 
materials. These materials are mixed, re- 
milled and screened to insure thorough 
even distribution of plant foods through- 
out each bag. Thoroughly cured before 
they leave our plant. Always in perfect 
mechanical condition. 

Are you getting the maximum yield and 
best possible quality from your groves? 
You cannot tell until you have used Brad- 
ley’s. This Fall give Bradley’s Fertilizers 
a chance—you will never regret it. 


Send for free copy of new book, —“ Citrus 
Culture in Florida”, Supply limited—so 


Bradley’s Fertilizers(“AA QUALITY”), are made 
by the world’s largest fertilizer manufacturer. 
Over sixty years of successful crop results right 
here in Florida. Sold under a double guarantee 
of quality —the fine, old Bradley name on the front 
of the bag, the “AA QUALITY” seal on the back- 
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BABCOCK 


Good Light Spruce 


LADDERS 


are best for all uses 
They do more work 
and last longer than 
heavy ladders. 


Singles, 10 to 34 ft. 
Extensions 
28 to 40 ft. 
Steps 4 to 10 ft. 


Sold by 


Chase & Co. 


Sanford, Fla. 
Packers Supplies 
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Beautify Your 
Home Grounds 


Visit us at Oneco, or write 
for free advisory service. 
Over 45 years experience 
is yours for the asking. 
Free catalog on request. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 


HEATERS SAVE 
MARKET CROPS 


FROM FROST 


From all over the U. S. growers report 
successful use of National Orchard Heaters 
in protecting market crops—strawberries, 
Dears, cherries, prunes, ete., oranges, lemons 
—cut flowers—ornamentals, and vegetables, 

Econom ical — efficient — eas to 
operate. Burns oil practically without 
smoke. Over 2,000,000 heaters sold. 


Write for our big new 68 page book FREE 
National Orchard Heater Co. 
General Offices: Covina, Calif. © 
Totedo, Orin: 
0 0, 2 
National Heaters” io =. 
factured by American Can Co, 
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OIL SPRAYS AND SPRAYING 


Continued from page 22 


ing the winter; but there are other 
factors besides the dormancy of the 
trees which help to determine the 
time to spray. 

One important factor is connect- 
ed with the life history of the in- 
sect. This is especially true in the 
case of the whitefly. That we may 
consider this question somewhat more 
intelligently, let us briefly review the 
life history of the whitefly. The com- 
mon citrus whitefly has on the whole 
usually three broods a year; altho 
there is a great deal of overlapping, 
particularly in the summer time. On 
the whole, the time of flight of the 
adult whitefly corresponds fairly well 
with the flushes of growth on the cit- 
rus. There is a spring flight in March 
and April, a summer flight in June 
and July, and largest of all, an aut- 
umn flight which usually culminates 
during the latter part of August in 
the southern part of the state and the 
first of September in the northern 
part. This for the common citrus 
whitefly. The cloudy winged white- 
fly is on wing usually a month later. 

The adult whitefly lay their eggs 
on the tender foliage of the citrus 
and these eggs hatch out in about a 
week into the crawlers which crawl 
over the leaves for a few hours, then 
insert their bills and never move a- 
gain until they hatch out as adults. 
These scale-like larvae of the white- 
fly withdraw the sap from the leaves 
and gradually grow in size and thick- 
ness of skin until they become ma- 
ture. The point we want to emphasize 
here is that the young larvae are 
much more easily killed than the old- 
er ones, therefore a spray should be 
timed to hit the young larvae for two 
reasons; not only because they are 
more easily killed at that time but 
it is important to kill them as early 
in their life history as possible. The 
longer they stay on the leaves, the 
more damage they do in the with- 
drawal of sap and the exudation of 
honey dew in which the sooty mold 
grows. To wait until the larvae are 
full grown before spraying is a little 
like locking the barn after the horse 
is stolen, because your only benefit 
will be in decreasing the number of 
the next generation of whiteflies. 
With this point in mind it is evident 
that there will be three times in the 
life history of the whitefly when they 
will be most easily killed and when 
their depredations can be stopped in 
their incipient stages before much 
damage has been done. These times 
would be immediately following the 
three broods of adults, just as soon 


Continued on page 26 
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NOW! 


Our Own, UNLIMITED 
SUPPLY of BIRD GUANO! 





eo ee - 
Phillip McG. Shuey, B.S., Pres. & Mgr. 
Phone 355 


Shuey & Company 
(Incorporated) 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Member 
American Chemical 
Society 
American Institute 
of Fertilizer Chem- 
ists 
Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers As- 
sociation 
National Fertilizer 
Association 
American Oil | 
Chemists Society | 


Official Chemists | 
Florida Hard Rock 
Phosphate 
Export Association 


Savannah Board of 
Trade 
115 East Bay Street 
Savannah, Georgia, Aug. 18th, 1928 
To Whom it May Concern 

This is to certify that we have careful- 
ly analyzed various samples of bir 
Guano that have been submitted to us 
by the Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla., and we have just 
made a complete and thorough analys 
of a sample recently drawn by us, and 
we have carefully compared the results 
with those obtained by an equally care- 
ful and thorough analysis of a sample ot 
regular Peruvian Guano, and we find that 
the Bird Guano contains all of the vari- 
ous constituents and elements that are 
met in Peruvian Guano. 

The Bird Guano has been formed in 
identically the same manner as Peruvian 
and under the same conditions; there- 
fore, it necessarily has the same proper- 
ties and characteristics as Peruvian 
Guano ‘and should give crop-yields equal- 
ly as good, unit for unit, when applie 
to the soil. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

SHUEY & COMPANY, INC., 

P. McG. SHUEY, President. 


AGAIN— 
A & G leads in Service! 


Peruvian Guano has become increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. Shipments 
are irregular. Apparently the Peru- 
vian deposits will not long be able 
to meet the demands of the fertiliz- 
er industry. 

Last May our president, Mr. C. N. 
Ried, sailed for the East Coast of 
South America. Far down towards 
the tip of the continent, along the 
bleak shores of Patagonia, Mr. Ried 
located extensive deposits of Bird 
Guano. 

Here was an opportunity to secure 
our own, unlimited supply.’ Arrange- 
ments were completed for regular 
shipments direct to our plant. Analy- 
sis of this Guano was made by num- 
erous reputable chemists, definitely 
proving that Patagonian Bird Guano 
is fully the equal of Peruvian Guano. 
A report from one of these chemists 
is reproduced above. Others avail- 
able on request. 

Of course we will continue to use 
and stock Genuine Peruvian Guar 
whenever it can be obtained. But— 
our source of guano supply ... 
heretofore a problem ... is NOW 
absolutely dependable. 


ATLANTIC & GULF 
FERTILIZER CO. 


C. NASH RIED, President 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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A petroleum base insecticide designed espe- 
cially to meet the needs of the citrus grower. 


Compare TEXIDE with 
other insecticides for the 
grove, whether oil or other | 


chemical mixtures. 
TEXIDE is a complete 


prove insecticide. 


Correspondence is invited. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


District Office, Jacksonville, Florida 


Texaco Agents located in citrus centers: 
Bartow 


Leesburg 
Tarpon Springs Titusville 
DeLan 
Arcadia St. Petersburg 
Dade City 
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OIL SPRAYS AND SPRAYING 
Continued from page 24 
as practically all the eggs have hatch- 
ed. The rule to go by then would be 
to watch the flight of whitefly adults 
and when these have largely disap- 
peared, mark down the date; then 
wait ten days so that you can be 
practically sure that all the eggs have 
hatched, then spray. This would bring 
the tree spraying in early April, July 
and early September, But other con- 
siderations enter in here. In early 
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April, the fruit is too small. Spray- 
ing at this time would be liable to 
produce burning; so it is better to 
wait until the fruit is approximately 
an inch in diameter, which will put 
the spring spraying sometime in May 
or late April. July is a very unsatis- 
factory time to spray—one cannot 
spray until the trees are dry in the 
morning because the presence of dew 
on the trees would dilute the spray 
and make it inefficient. The same 
would apply to trees wet with a show- 
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er and on the average about two 
afternoons out of three are apt to be 
showery at this time of year. Further- 
more it is not safe to use these oil 
emulsions at a temperature above 90 
degrees. These three factors will 
make spraying in the summer time a 
precarious and unsatisfactory proced- 
ure. 

Furthermore as Dr. Berger has told 
you it is precisely at this time of year 
that the entomogeneous fungi thrive 
best and if trees have been satisfact- 


BORAX will reduce citrus 


decay losses 


Prices for last year’s Florida fruit topped those for competing fruit in every primary 
market. It was the first time of record such a thing had happened and it meant thous- 
ands of dollars to Florida shippers. The reason for this reversal of form was that Flor- 


ida fruit came in sound while that from California generally had decay. 


Would Dominate the Market 


Last year’s record demonstrated what it would 
mean to Florida if we would control our decay. 
With fruit admittedly of superior quality and great- 
er juice content Florida would always dominate 
the market. 


Shippers Not Deceived 


Shippers are not deceived by last year’s abnormal 
season—extremely dry in Florida and unusually 
wet in California. This year we are back to normal. 
We have had plenty of rain and will have plenty of 
blue mold decay. 


U. S. Dep’t Agriculture says borax is 
Effective 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture after care- 


ful tests have pronounced borax as a very highly 
efficient agent for the control of blue mold decay. 


Florida Licensees of Brogdex 
This company is licensed under U, S. patent No. 


1529461 to furnish Florida packers the Brogdex 
system of treating fruit with borax. This system 


has been used in California for a number of years. 
About 5,000,000 boxes were treated last year. 
Twenty-two houses in Florida are also using the 
Brogdex system. The records of these shippers 
show blue mold decay under the borax treatment 
is effectively controlled. 


Passing the Loss on to the Dealer 


Icing the car only aggravates the situation. It gets 
the fruit to market in sound condition but when 
exposed to normal temperature in the dealer’s 
hands it starts to “sweat” and blue mold follows. 
The dealer does one of two things—he raises his 
prices to cover his losses or buys brands that keep. 
Competition prevents raising prices. Self-preserva- 
tion compels him to buy brands that keep. 


Get Right Now 


The advantages of the Brogdex system is being 
told to the trade in various ways. The demand is 
being created for brands that are borax treated. 
In keeping with the general policy of Florida ship- 
pers and growers to improve the grade and pack 
this year, you will want to furnish your dealers 
with fruit that will build a reputation for your 
brand. Now is the time to get right. 


Our representative will call or free information will be mailed you upon request. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


B. C. Skinner, President 


Dunedin, Florida 
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orily cleaned up in May, it should 
seldom, if ever, be necessary to spray 
them in July with an oil emulsion. 
The study of the life history of the 
whitefly would indicate that the next 
favorable time for an oil eumlsion 
spray would be about the first half 
of September. At this time of year, 
the rainy season is just closing, but 
the temperatures are still high. The 
objections made above to July spray- 
ing apply more or less to early Sep- 
tember, but by the latter half of 
September temperatures have moder- 
ated, the rainy season has normally 
ceased and the conditions are propiti- 
ous for an oil spray. 

This fall cleanup spray is undoubt- 
edly the most important of the year 
for several reasons. The conditions 
are becoming less favorable for 
growth of the fungi and if the trees 
are thoroly cleaned up at that time 
they should remain clean all winter 
as there will be no further flight of 
whiteflies until spring. A spray at this 
time should loosen up the sooty mold 
so that it can easily be removed from 
the fruit and facilitate cleaning the 
fruit in the packing house; and at 
this time whiteflies are small and as 
yet have not placed a severe drain 
upon the trees. 


Under ordinary conditions the pro- 
cedure outlined above should not 
only keep the trees reasonably clean 
from whitefly but from scale insects 
as well. The same oils emulsion that 
are best for whitefly are best for 
scale insects. Generally the two 
sprayings should suffice to keep a 
grove in good condition—one in early 
fall and another one in May. This 
does not mean that all groves should 
always be given two sprayings a year. 
In many cases, perhaps in the majori- 
ty of cases, a fall cleanup will be 
sufficient. If there are very few 
scales and whitefly in May, it would 
not be advisable to apply an oil emul- 
sion. In some. groves, particularly 
those in low hammock sections where 
moisture conditions are favorable for 
the parasitic fungi, it is not always 
necessary to spray even once a year. 
In fact some groves in such situations 
which have never been sprayed re- 
main reasonably free from scale in- 
sects and whitefly. On the other hand 
should these two sprayings fail to 
keep these pests under commercial 
control one should not hesitate to 
spray at other times. 


Some Precautions 


A point to remember is that the 
higher the temperature, the greater 
the kill with these oil emulsions. We 
have spoken of the danger to the 
trees and particularly the young fruit 
if the temperature is above 90 de- 
grees. Spraying during cold days in 
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the winter is apt to be inefficient. The 
kill is not good. Here is another rea- 
son for applying the cleanup spray in 
the early fall rather than in the win- 
ter—a much better kill is obtained 
at that time. 

A heavy application of oil just as 
the fruit is ripening probably does 
seriously delay the ripening process. 
In the case of very early grapefruit 
or oranges, such as Parson Brown, 
which the growers are anxious to 
market as promptly as possible, the 
fall cleanup had probably best be 
postponed until after the fruit is 
picked. This would apply especially 
to satsumas. 
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Another point, which perhaps has 
not been emphasized as it should be, 
is that oil emulsions should not be 
sprayed on trees which have recent- 
ly been dusted with sulphur or spray- 
ed with lime-sulphur for rust mites. 
The residue of the sulphur on the 
trees reacts with the oil emulsion and 
severe burning may take place. Be 
sure that all sulphur is off the trees 
before spraying with oil emulsion. 

Fumigation 

In the last few years, the process 
of fumigating trees has been much 
improved due to the invention of cal- 
cium cyanide which can simply be 
dusted on the ground under the tents 


EVERY GROWER IN FLORIDA 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


HIS Booklet “Twenty-Five Years of Proof” gives 

the reason why some of the largest and best 
known Growers in Florida have been using Gulf 
Brands of Fertilizer right along for five, ten, fifteen 
and more years up to a quarter of a century. 


G ULF BRANDS of Fertilizer, intelligently applied, 
tend to produce an abundance of good, profitable, 
quality fruits — that is why so many Growers never 
change their fertilizer when they have once tried Gulf 


Brands. 


Send us your name 


we will send 


and 
you the Booklet free of all charge. 


PN i 
A 
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and thus do away with the method of 
generating the gas in pots. As is well 
known fumigation has long been the 
standard method of combatting in- 
sects in California, But probably no 
two citrus districts in the world are, 
from the standpoint of insects, more 
different in their conditions than are 
California and Florida. In the first 
place, except in a few districts, Cali- 
fornia does not have whitefly to con- 
sider and a tree freed of insects by 
fumigation ordinarily remains free 
for at least a year. In Florida in the 
presence of the whitefly, it is obvious 
that a fumigated grove will become 
reinfested at the very next flight of 
the whiteflies, unless it is very thoro- 
ly isolated from other groves. How- 
ever, in the last few years whiteflies 
have become very much less of a pest 
than they were 15 or 20 years ago. 
Fumigation ordinarily gives a much 
more thoro kill than does spraying 
and, in the hands of careful, experi- 
enced men, it can safely be done at 
practically any time of the year when 
spraying can safely be done. But it 
costs decidedly more and whether it 
is, in the long run, more profitable 
to spray or fumigate is still a ques- 
tion which perhaps would receive a 
different answer for different groves 
under different conditions. There is 
one conditions, however, where I feel 
that our experience is sufficient to 
warrant our recommending fumiga- 
tion, i.e. in the case of heavy infesta- 
tion of Florida red scale. This scale 
is difficult to control by spraying be- 
cause of the thick and heavy charact- 
er of the covering. Often two spray- 
ings are necessary at an interval of 
a month in the summer and six weeks 
in winter. Fumigation, if properly 
done, gives an extremely thoro clean- 
up of this scale, better than in the 
case of purple scale because this 
scale does not have the habit of the 
purple scale of getting on top of each 
other several layers deep, in which 
case the bottom layer of scale may 
escape the gas. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Continued from page 9 
he is only working one hundred and 
eighteen men at Dunedin, and is fret- 
ted to death about deliveries. 


President-elect Alvaro Obregon of 
Mexico who was recently assassinat- 
ed was in addition to his political 
activities one of the foremost fruit 
and vegetable growers of Mexico. At 
acres planted to peas, and was also 
the time of his death he had 1,500 
a big grower of tomatoes, beans and 
fruits. He was a large land owner 
with holdings on both the East and 
West coasts, and conducted his vege- 
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At Last 


A Grove 
Heater 


Specially Designed 


for FLORIDA 


Made in Florida, the invention of a Florida 
grower; developed to meet Florida condi- 
tions. 


Approved, after tests, by prominent growers. 


Burns by-products (not gas-house) coke. 
Charges may be exposed to weather inde- 
finitely without deteriorating. 


Lights in less than a second; almost instantly. 


Burns nine hours on a single cylinder, second, 
reserve, cylinder on same base doubles that 
time. 


Priced so low that growers now may see direct 
profits in grove-heating. 


Simple, foolproof, easily handled by ordinary 
labor. 


Grove Heater 
Co. 


De Land, Florida 


-° Grove Heater 
< Cc 


, 0. 
-” Box 250 
_¢ DeLand, Florida 


October, 1928 


-° Please advise me when 
,° and where I may shortly wit- 


-° ness demonstrations of your 
_-° Cokette heater in my vicinity. 


: Address 
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table operations as Obregon & Co. 
with connections in New York, Phila- 
delphia and other principal centers. 


NEW CONCERN ENTERS 
CITRUS PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT FIELD 


Another new concern has entered “Deotect your fruit 


the citrus packing house equipment 


field with a full line of packing house and trees from the rave 


machinery. This is the Southern Con- 


ee ages of red and purple 


C. H,. Lister, founder of the Stand- 
ard Conveyor Co., of St. Paul, Minn., scale by d method that 
is at the head of the concern. Mr. : 
Lister was the originator of the grav- gives perfect control-- 
ity roller conveyor and had been 
actively connected with the packing 
house machinery business for a num- 
ber of years. 
Coming to Florida some seven ‘ o 
years ago to put in an exhibit at the F t 
South Florida Fair, Mr. Lister be- umiga ion 
came enamored of Florida climate ; 
and conditions and promptly invested 
in citrus groves, making his home on 
a country place on the shore of Lake 
Thonotosassa. 
He at once began work on a new 
line of packing house equipment, but 
only recently has he placed this line 
on the market. 
The first packing house to be en- 
tirely equipped with machinery man- 
ufactured by this concern is located 
at Altoona, Florida, where installa- 
tion of equipment is now being made. 
Gravity spiral merchandise chutes 
and gravity spiral fire escapes are 
among the other lines made by this 
company, as well as a line of grove 
and garden heaters, 


FLORIDA GOES 
FORWARD STEADILY FOR 
LARGE DEVELOPMENT 
Continued from page 8 


people are daily putting more land 

into use, and above all are making 

every effort to convert her choicest Write for booklet 32 

localities into winter resorts. With Florida Fumigation Facts 

more than 250,000 hotel rooms and 

the finest of water, rail and motor 

transportation facilities, she is on 

the high road to success in that line. 

Florida yet is not far from being the 

“last frontier’, and much her im- 

provement is too new to be appre- 

ciated; in fact, civilization has . . 

brought hostility in many sections, Americ an Cy anamid S ales Co Inc 
but the course of a very few years “9 
will change that. 1235 N. Orange Ave. 


Flowers will last much longer if Orlando 
the ends of the stems are dipped in 
boiling water as soon as plucked. 
This is often spoken of as “sealing 
flowers.” 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO 


ABOUT COLD WEATHER? 
Continued from page 3 

On many occasions excessive cold 
injury has resulted from leaving cov- 
er crops standing, or because the nat- 
ural air drainage has been obstruct- 
ed by hedges or other heavy growth. 
All cover crops should be disced 
down in the fall as they greatly tend 
to obstruct air drainage and by pock- 
eting the air on still, cold nights may 
cause severe damage to the trees. 

Grove heating is primarily for the 
man whose grove is so located that 
even with proper attention to the 
factors of natural protection he is 
still in danger of losing an occasion- 
al crop of fruit. During the past two 
years growers even in the northern 
part of the citrus belt have success- 
- fully protected their groves against 
severe cold weather by proper grove 
heating and there is little reason to 
suspect that they will not be able to 
do so again if no very unusual con- 
ditions occur. It will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of three-hundred dollars per 
acre to equip a grove with an ade- 
quate supply of heaters, thermome- 
ters, and enough fuel to start out 
on. This cost is high but it is obvious- 
ly considerably less than the loss that 
would be incurred through the freez- 
ing of one good crop of fruit, In fact 
one good crop would pay for the in- 
itial investment and interest on the 
money invested for some years to 
come. During the past winter many 
groves in the northern part of the 
state, however, not only lost the crop 
they were carrying but also sufficient 
wood to materially reduce the crop 
for the next two years. It resolves 
itself then into a dollar and cents 
proposition, in which a man must 
balance his chances of losing a crop 
or crops against the cost of grove 
heaters and the cost of their opera- 
tion during cold weather. If a man 
can save two or more good crops on 
a grove in ten years by grove heat- 
ing it is a paying proposition. 

In case it is decided that sufficient 
crops are lost on a man’s grove to 
pay him to put in grove heating, the 
selection of a heater and the ex- 
penditures for heating should be 
carefully weighed against the condi- 
tions that prevail in that particular 
grove and locality. If labor is cheap 
and lightwood plentiful heating by 
means of 70 to 100 small fires per 
acre is very good, but where labor 
is short or where wood must be haul- 
ed for many miles, the expenses of 
handling this type of heating become 
rather excessive. Between oil and 
coke heaters much of the same ele- 
ment enters into the situation. A 

proper type of oil heater will require 
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H. C. STERLING, Vice Pres. 
OFFICES: LEESBURG, FLA. 


LAKE NURSERY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED $300,000.00 
OLDEST SOUR NURSERY IN FLORIDA 


W. S. McCLELLAND, President 
CHARLES B. STERLING, Secy. and Treas. 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Fellow Growers: 


We have signed the fruit from our 
groves with the Florida Citrus Clearing 
House Association and we believe in pro- 
perly mutual undertakings for the common 
good of the industry. We are willing at 
all times to do our part, as best we may. 


It seems reasonable to believe that 
with its strong directorate the Clearing 
House may be expected to function speedily 
and to the advantage of all growers. 


However, we do not expect the Clear- 
ing House, or any other form of organiza- 
tion, to enable us to realize as much for 
our poor fruit as our good fruit will bring 
and what constitutes truly good fruit may 
be settled only by the consuming public as 
the public's expressed preferences cannot 
be deniede 


For instance the fact that over a 
period of years Florida citrus fruits 
grown on sour orange rootestock have ob- 
tained average better prices than has been 
realized for other fruit, generally 
speaking, may be explained by public 
preference as reflected in the fruit trade. 


We expect this condition to continue. 
That is why today, in the face of a demand 
which threatens to exhaust speedily all 
first class planting stock, we still offer 
a certain amount of stock on other roots 
at substancial discounts from the prices we 
obtain for high class sour orange stock, 
such as has featured our production for 
over a quater of a centurye 


Fall plantings will be heavy and 
planting stock should be reserved at once 
to avoid the possibility of disappointment. 


Your$ for Profit$, 


LAKE NURSERY COMPANY, 
W. S. McClelland, President 
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a very small amount of night labor, 
whereas coke heaters while being 
somewhat cheaper as to original cost, 
require more labor for handling at 
night. This is particularly apparent 
in the northern edge of the citrus 
belt where it may be necessary to 
fire a grove on some occasions for 
as much as 12 to 15 consecutive 
hours. The coke heaters will give 
only 3% to 4 hours of good heating 
on one filling. This period may be 
extended by additions of small a- 
mounts of coke from time to time as 
the heater is burning providing a 
quality of coke has been obtained 
that will not choke up the draft by 
the formation of ashes and clinkers. 
This process of adding fuel in small 
quantities requires a large amount 
of labor which can only be avoided 
by very largely increasing the num- 
ber of coke heaters which will bring 
the cost of installation up to a par 
with that for oil heaters. There is no 
question, however, but that coke 
heaters will do the work satisfactor- 
ily with plenty of good labor and a 
proper supply of heaters and coke, 
in large old groves. If labor is 
scarce or expensive the oil heaters 
possess considerable advantage, 
though expensive to purchase in the 
first place. Only a very small amount 
of labor is necessary to handle them 
at night and they can be refilled 
readily in the day time with an equal- 
ly small amount of labor if an ade- 
quate provision is made for tank 
wagons and hose. 

In selecting oil heaters care should 
be taken to purchase a heater of 
known quality which has been on the 
market or in operation for a suffi- 
ciently long time to determine its 
actual value. A good oil heater will 
contain in the bowl or oil reservoir 
sufficient oil to burn throughout the 
night, (usually about nine gallons), 
it will light readily and burn when 
properly adjusted with very little 
smoke. It should be capable of quick 
adjustment and should be strongly 
enough constructed to last many 
years. Good oil heaters properly car- 
ed for, and this means their removal 
to a shed during the summer where 
they can be coated with oil and stor- 
ed out of the rain, should last from 
ten to twenty years. With some 
makes it may be necessary to replace 
the flues during that time, but this is 
a comparatively small item of ex- 
pense. In addition to the above qual- 
ifications a heater should burn evenly 
throughout the period of firing which 
means that it should burn as well 
with a gallon of oil in the bowl as it 
does when the bow! is full; it should 
be possible to easily adjust the flame 


Continued on page 34 
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UPPOSE we get down to brass tacks on 

this question of fertilizer. Each of a 
dozen makers claims that his product is 

the best—and only one of them can be right. 


As a matter of fact, anal- 
yses are all about the same 
and no fertilizer can per- 
form miracles. But—there 
are various sources of 
supply for the different 
ingredients, and the raw 
materials, therefore, are not 
uniform. There is a differ- 
ence in quality, and eternal 
watchfulness is the price 
of reliability and efficiency. 
So, when we tell you “there 
IS a difference in fertilizer” 
—and that “ORANGE 
BELT” is quality fertil- 
izer, we are sloganizing the 
simple truth. 


But this is not enough. 
The fertilizer must suit the 
soil and the condition of 
the trees. It must be used 
in the right way, in the 
right quantity, at the right 
time. And there is water 
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to be thought of—and 
temperature. 


Most growers know all 
these things—but they for- 
get, or relax their vigilance 
and it is here that the co- 
operation of the Lyons field 
organization comes into 
play. Day in and day out 
we are studying the prob- 
lem of producing quality 
fruit—in our laboratories, 
in our own groves, in the 
groves of our customers. 
The result is absolute, prac- 
tical knowledge of exactly 
what is needed in fertilizer 
to produce high grade, sal- 
able fruit—in every sort of 
soil, under every kind of 
condition.. We make each 
customer’s problem a per- 
sonal matter. 


Perhaps you would like 
that sort of service? 


IZER@ 


Florida 


PLANT 
35th St. and 4th Ave. 


“QUALITY FERTILIZER FOR QUALITY FRUIT” 
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STANDARD GROWERS EX- 
CHANGE CHANGES NAME 
AND ENLARGES ACTIVITIES 


From the offices of the Standard 
Growers Exchange in Orlando, W, A. 
Blackmon of New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the Di Giorgio Fruit Corpor- 
ation, the parent company of the Di 
Giorgio enterprises, has announced 
change of the name of the Standard 
Growers Exchange to the Internat- 
ional Fruit Corporation, under which 
designation the Florida organization 
will operate hereafter. 

In addition it was announced that 
the International Fruit Corporation 
had acquired all the outstanding 
stock, both preferred and common, of 
the American Fruit and Steamship 
Corporation, another Di Giorgio en- 
terprise engaged in the production 
and marketing of bananas and other 
fruits in Cuba, Jamaica and Mexico. 
It also operates freight and passeng- 
er lines between New York and Ja- 
maica, Philadelphia and Cuba, New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz, and Valves- 
ton and Tampa to Frontera, Mexico. 

The new International Fruit Cor- 
poration will have as subsidiary com- 
panies the American Fruit and 
Steamship Corporation and the Lu- 
cerne Park Fruit Association, the lat- 
ter owning and operating the famous 
Lucerne Park grove of more than 


one thousand acres lying between . 

Haines City and Winter Haven in oc OF entirely new 
Polk County. According to the an- 

nouncement the International Fruit ORANGE BOX 
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Corporation will have combined cap- 


ital of $8,500,000 with stated total 

assets of ten millions. ASSEM BLER 
bas ahisen-ractadaan meaner We offer for your consideration, Mr. ?ackinghouse 
ida citrus undertakings for a number Manager, this simple and very efficient “St. Joe” stapling 
of years. It was established original- machine for assembling orange boxes. 

ly in 1912 by the late Henry C. You get a stronger, truer box when you assemble 
Schrader as the H. C. Schrader Co. it the “St. Joe” stapled way. 

Later in its history it passed into the DEPENDABLE—every staple driven home at 
hands of Joseph Di Giorgio and as- each stroke. 

sociates and the name was changed SAFE—no nails in the finished job to protrude and 

to the Standard Growers Exchange. injure the loader, or damage clothing. 

It owns and operates important pro- SPEED Y—more boxes with less work on the part 
ducing properties in other sections of the operator, because of the automatic feed. 

of Florida in addition to the Lucerne STAPLING HEADS—the new design “St. Joe” 
Park Grove, and maintains #s own stapling heads (patent pending) automatically ad- 
sales organization. just themselves to varying thickness of box ma- 


A few years ago the Standard a- terial. This machine is equipped with these heads. 
bandoned selling its own fruit and 


jointed the Fleride Citrus Eushenge You’ll want to know more about this time and money- 


for the purpose of having the latter saving assembler. Write for bulletin describing the ma- 
organization sell its production in chine in detail. 

the markets. The contract was an- We want you to become familiar with the name “St. Joe’’. 
nounced at the time as for a period In stapling machinery it represents over 50 years experi- 
of ten years; but after a season the ence and progress. Above all it stands for Dependability. 


Standard announced its withdrawal 

from the Florida Citrus Exchange ST. JOSEPH IRON WORKS 

and reestablished its own sales de- State & Water Sts. St. Joseph, Michigan 
partment. In recent years the opera- ; 


tions of the Standard Growers Ex- 
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change under the management of the 
late V. B. Newton have been con- 
fined to production and the market- 
ing of its own products. It has not 
solicited the marketing of fruit from 
other growers, and has marketed 
practically speaking only the fruit of 
growers adjacent to its packing 
houses who desired such service as an 
accomodation. An exception, how- 
ever, is found in the great Holly Hill 
Groves at Davenport, controlled by 
Lorenzo A, Wilson and associates, 
which about two years ago withdrew 
from the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
and whose production since has been 
sold by the sales department of the 
Standard. 

Possible significance of the new 
move is seen in the fact that the 
American Fruit and Steamship Cor- 
poration in addition to its owner- 
ship and operation of banana planta- 
tions operates a fleet of specially de- 
signed, refrigerated fruit carrying 
vessels. Recently it was reported it 
had in contemplation the establish- 
ment of such a line from Jamaica 
direct to continental Europe. Mr. 
Blackmon intimated that in time 
there was a possibility arrangements 
might be developed which would re- 
sult in the stoppage of such vessels 
at some Florida port for citrus load- 
ings. 

Mr. Blackmon’s visit to Florida 
for the purpose of putting through 
the transactions in connection with 
the change in the affairs of the cor- 
porations involved was a brief and 
busy one. He said there would be no 
change in policies or methods of op- 
eration of the Standard under its 
new name of the International Fruit 
Corporation, and there would like- 
wise be no changes in personnel. 

Mr. Blackmon is a Floridian who 
began his real business career with 
the old Schrader company in Orlan- 
do. He has a host of friends in Flor- 
ida. After the Schrader company was 
taken over by the Di Giorgio inter- 
ests his rise inside the Di Giorgio or- 
ganization was rapid and progressive. 
His executive ability is generally 
recognized in the fruit trade, and by 
Joseph Di Giorgio and his closer as- 
sociates in the widely flung Gi Giorg- 
io enterprises. 





























How do your 
sroves look? 


% 
Watch them carefully 
PLAY SAFE! 


URING the fall the leaves on many groves are 
tinged with yellow. This is a danger sign. It means 
the trees are hungry for nitrogen. 

Play safe! Chilean Nitrate of Soda will quickly re- 
store your groves to health. It supplies the needed 
nitrogen. Chilean Nitrate is the natural product, not 
synthetic. It is the standard nitrogen fertilizer that has 
been used for 50 years by successful farmers. 

At this time of the year you should apply from three 
to five pounds of Chilean Nitrate per tree. The leaves 
will turn green again, the trees become healthy, the 
fruit will mature early, large and full-flavored. 

Where heavy crops are being carried, fall application 
of Chilean Nitrate is necessary to increase the size of 
the fruit. The investment will pay you well. Finer 
quality. Larger yields. More dollars for your crop. 



















































































































Condition your trees for winter 
Those trees which enter the winter season in perfect 
condition are the ones that will produce a good crop of 
early blooms next February. Careful growers safeguard 
their groves in the fall by the liberal use of Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. 
REE—a 44-page booklet ‘‘How to Use Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda” giving full information on all crops. 
This will be sent you free upon request. Simply write us 


and ask for booklet No. 1 or tear out this advertisement 
and send with your name and address. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 




























Many people in Lee County are 
becoming interested in the culture of 
the papaya, writes County Agent W. 
P. Hayman. Most of the plantings 
will be on a small scale, in the nature 
of experiments. 















Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Orlando, Florida 






When replying please refer to ad No. B-25 








WANTED—Position on farm or grove. Go 
any where, or do any honest work. W. B. 
Shaw, Bradley Junction, Fla. 






WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 












































































































































































































































































































Thirty-four 
WHAT SHALL WE DO 
ABOUT COLD WEATHER? 


Continued from page 31 
grove which has been equipped with 
heaters with proper thermometers 
to deliver varying amounts of. heat. 

No grove heater should be bought 
“sight unseen” but should be pur- 
chased only. after a demonstration. 
Such a demonstration should include 
the burning of at least two bowls full 
of oil and trials of lighting it should 
be made with the bowl less than half 
full. Many heaters are difficult to ad- 
just and some cannot be made to 
burn without a swoky flame, while 
other makes will soot up and go out 
before they have burned out a com- 
plete bowl of fuel, if they have been 
previously burned. All of these points 
should be looked into before purchas- 
ing. 

Sufficient heaters should be pur- 
chased to take care of the acreage to 
be protected and they should be limit- 
ed to the acreage for which they 
were intended. Much money has been 
lost through the spreading of heaters 
for 2 acres on a 4 acre tract. Protec- 
tion against cold is not a matter of 
degree but a matter of absolute pro- 
tection. Pineapple oranges froze at 
26°F. last winter but did not freeze 
at 27°F. At 25°, however, they froze 
just about as thoroughly as they did 
at 20°. Under such conditions raising 
the temperature from 20 to 25°F, i 
a waste of fuel as far as fruit protec- 
tion is concerned. The equipment 
needed for firing a grove should be 
calculated on a basis of raising the 
lowest temperature that you may ex- 
pect to get under the worst condi- 
tions to about 30°F. This may best 
be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: Suppose a man spreads out 
his heaters thinly and faces two se- 
vere cold spells—during the first 
spell he fires for 12 hours on each of 
three nights and gets by by a nar- 
row margin, since he can raise the 
temperature 5 degrees. The second 
cold spell arrives—on the first night 
he gets by again but on the second 
night it drops to 18° and his fruit 
freezes. At that point he has lcst his 
crop of fruit plus THE COST OF 
FIRING FOR 5 NIGHTS. Naturally 
he is worse off than if he had never 
fired or brought a heater. 

Grove heating in an area where 
the danger is great is not a matter 
for halfway measures—it had best 
be taken in large doses or not at all. 
Get enough heaters, thermometers 
and fuel to do the work right or 
don’t do it at all. Fundamentally it is 
nearest to accident insurance—you 
hope you’ll never have to collect but 
its there if you do have to UNLESS 
YOU LET IT LAPSE BY FAILING 
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TO PAY THE PREMIUMS. The pre- 
miums in heating are in the shape of 
bills for fuel, thermometers and oth- 
er such items that must be up to date 
when the cold arrives. 


SOME HINTS ON 

GROVE HEATING 

Continued from page 7 

may result in the loss of a crop due 
to failure to fire at the proper time; 
thus, not only losing the crop itself, 
but, also, the cost of fuel, labor, etc., 
spent in firing on previous occasions 
to protect the same crop. The cost of 
thermometers may seem high coming 
on top of a bill for heaters but the 
fuel saved on the first cold spell will 
save their cost and pay a handsome 
profit. 


eres 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES _ INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 








FOR SALE— Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROKT. LAMBERT, OWNER 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. m 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Rearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit lbarm. Panama City, Fla. 








WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale: give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Biack, Uox 93, Chippewa Falls. 
Wisconsin 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
spechied - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Heans Al) varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennilic, Georgia. 








WHITE WYANDOTT Cockreis, sent strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
exch: alao ewes for hatching $5.00 per 
18 W A. King. Gen. Del., St. Petersburg. 
Fla 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
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dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


WANTED 


COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of meféhandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
uise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar preduect for wide distribution—I cap 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Vrive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 

Ranney, Box 297, _Monticello, Fla. 








PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—AIll varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 


tote. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Aa. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 





PLANT AVOCADOS in Redland Section, 
Dade County, where they thrive best. Best 
paying crop in United States. Send for 


prospectus. Brooks Properties, Realty * 


Board Bldg., Miami. 


BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 





ROUGH LEMON Seedlings in any quantity, 
special summer sale, very attractive 
prices. A. E. Nichols, Box 262W, Tampa. 
Fla. 

FOR SALE—Complete unit citrus packing 
house machinery, Skinner washer and pol- 
isher Stebler sizer two car capacity. G. A. 
Robinson, Lake ‘Wales, Fla 








Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L, POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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